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. the year. To other Counties the postage in addi 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Neve Examination (0 for MATRICULATION in this Uni- 
——s imposed on Candidates for 


ae be transmitted to the Registrar four- 
he Haina amination — 
er of the Senate. 
Somerset House, RK. W. ROTHMAN, M.D., Registrar. 
sth May, 1846. 


——_—_— 

RCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
A GREAT BRITAIN = Po ae ely — The ANNUAL 
DINNER of the Members lace on waes yo. 
| the 20th inst., at the Thatched House Tavern, St. Jam 

The President in the chair. Dinner will be = the table 
srefelock precisely. Tickets, price one guinea each, ma y be had 
st sie apartments of the Institute, 12, Haymarket, or at the Bar of 


the Tavern. 


RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The next MEETING of the subscribing Members will be held 
on FRIDAY, the 5th of JUNE, at the Rooms of the Institution of 
Gil Bo om 5S Lem y George-street, Westminster. 

a Geeneeee wil “ 
beast HA TRNAME NTS OF ALL PERIODS.” It is 
to may! fibalse, tores, armille, rings, studs, pins, 

laces, beads, earrin, 
ms who cannot Tersonaily attend are invited to forward, 
byauy friend, Articles which they may consider as likely to bear 








eee ical Institute Apartments, 12, Haymarket. 


from 12 to 2 daily. 
Attendance from 120 2 Cay 1UDSON TURNER, Secretary. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTE will take place 
at York, under the patron: nae of his Grace the Archbishop ; 
Sident, the EARL FITZWILLIAM, commencing TUERDAY, 
JULY sist. 


ee Gentlemen forming a Gallery 

agreeably to their own lection of capital 

ewe form an excellent > to furnish, vith: 
le, & inl gal ery. There are 50 of them to. be sold 
tatire. To be seen at 57, Quadrant, before 10 and after 5 o'clock. 


ATTEAU.—A beautiful SPECIMEN a 

rare master FOR SALE. It was presented arles 
the Toth to his aumonier Lefébre, and on the BA of the 
later was purchased at the sale of his effects, = a viewed at Mr. 
Hall's, 8 Stationer, 78, Albany-street, Regent’s- 


EARD'S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS, so highl yc eulogized by ail the leading Jour- 

are taken daily, at 34, Parliamcut-street, Westminster ; 85, 
ies William-strect, City; and the Royal Le py Institu: 
“ The brilliancy and warm nied = y 

tte new tt of colouring, ex- 
portrait."—“ The portraits stand out an old relief, 

clear, oat wad life-like, “—“ldseness to exercise the invention, 
in Loudon or the provinces, granted by Mr. peaed | sole Patentee 
of the Dasenrtotrpe), 85, Kine William-street, City. 


HAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, the most 
unique of the slopancios 3 in modern stationery bps the new 
arrangements have called into use. Fifty of these wafers. 
stamped <3 a variety of mottoes from Shakspeare, and _inelosed 
in on elegant little box, sent per post. free, for 6d., (or 7 postage 
stamps) to any part of the United ugdom. Contents of 
BOX No.1. 
Like an old tale still— Stall this in your bosom—With sighs of 
love—When I love thee not, chaos is come again— A thousand g 
morrows—W hat I was, I am. 

















Away! by Jupiter, this shall not be revoked—Here is my hand, 

with my heart in it—The baby figure of the giant mass—Blown 
with the windy tempest of my heart—God's benison go with you— 
—Once more, Adieu! the rest, let sorrow say. 

BOX 3, 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world—The heavens rain 
panes on you—I love thee; and it is my love that speaks— Hearts 

Temote, yet not esunder—Pardon it: the phrase is to the matter— 
Every syUable a faithful verity. 

Also, for 7 postage stamps, 50 superb INITIAL WAFERS, made 
toorder, to contain your initia!s in full (two or three letters), anda 
quire packet of cream laid Note Paper and 24 adhesive Env elopes, 
all stamped with any ¢ ubination of Initials, and sent free per 
post for Js. Gd. ; or 19 postage s mps. 
es (pre-paid) to H. DOLBY. Heraldic Engraver, 28, Great 
Pulteney-street, Golden-square, London. Supplied by return of 
Bist, 8 doors froim Broadwood's 


(x? THOUSAND SUPERB PRIVATE 
CREST WAFERS FOR ONE GUINEA. 
any required crest, size, shape, or colour, rr ey expense 
~ é, engraved to order in Le first style of art, the carri 
ps! toany ‘part tthe count rranted secure, and made of t! 
po Hee e Die i is equally adapted to aamping 
in the ordinary way for wax. 
Ts as be ws with two or three cyphers £ a. d, 
1 





oe vs blended 0 
1000, with t two or three cyphers reversed 6 
1000, with two or three cyphers, gad erest 6 
1000, with crest, ribbon, and m: 1ll 6 
Thesceond 1000, any of the aon ; 6 

6 


0 
= 5 bommeasing their own Die can have 1000 
0 


fers therefrom, for 
Combined initial wafers, from beautifully engraved Dies, kept on 


ys which are madeto form every ible combination. 

0) of any required combination two or three 

oop ters, small Roman or large Old English.. 
Cy wy oa in the form ota 


1000 single initial, ‘Eoinan or old Engiish 


010 6 
= 010 6 

es 0 a. 0 

by an: t 

Be Pest office order © the amount, will "be a with the 


i. DOLB 
Gre Pot mae Ue ad —- A Proce Es Embossing Works, 28, 








Sales bp — 


eat eost, May 15, pee. 
r. L. A. LEWIS has the fonctine | EVA 
HE ww ofa MILITARY r 'GEN NTLE- 
MA 


The LIBRARY of 2 GENTLEMAN, dostnend: 
ipaindi Rapin and Pinder's Histo’ 


eerie lao, end ket Novelists, 50 
renzo, 9 9 vole 
vo 
wr ks Rebellion, 6 = oe ihe Works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Hooke, Rollin, Swift, &c.—Scott’s Waverley ovals, 
rel Ling 3 Works, and Life—Causes Célébres, 24 vols.—French 
i c. 


QUIRE BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
COPPERPLATES, &c. ; including the remaining Stock, with the 
Copperplates of Blunt and Stephenson's Civil Engineer and Prac- 
tic hinist— ttle Treasuries, 4 vols, 1500 copies— 
Stereo Plates of Henry's Milsedtiqncous Works, 90 sheets— 
Dodark Ws pouty Expositor, 67 sheets—Doddridge’s Miscel- 
ad sheets—Beauties of Shakspeare—Three Ex- 
ses ents of bier Veltalec’s Peter the Great— Voltaire’s 

sharles XII. ae. spe to Border fot Natural 95. plates— 
Smith’s Italy, oretitan’ 8 ) atural History, 57 
plates—Dr. baits We Works, 60 — oreign Field Sports, 110 
Plates—Caulfiel d's Remarkable e Characters, 154 plates. 


The 8th, 9th, and 10th’ DAYS’ SALE of the 
EXTENSIVE STOCK of the Inte Mr. STEVENSON, of CAM- 


The 6th, 7th, and 8th DAYS’ SALE of the 
STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, REMOVED from the STRAND. 


EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE OF A TYPE- 
FOUNDER'S ESTATE. 
A RARE INVESTMENT FOR CAPITAL, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS, of 125, Fleet-street, London, has been honoured 
in o-*¥ ions to prepare for SALE, on or about the 8th of 


ue “ENTIRE PLANT, STOCK, and GOOD- 

WILL of the Businesses carri ied on in London by Messrs. 

wy Bit WILSON & SONS, and in ee mm A by oo 
& P. WILSON, the well-known and justly-c d Lette: 
IF Ay of upwards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS’ STANDING, 
capable of p to , at the lowest estimate, 

5.0001. per annum. 

The LONDON ESTABLISHMENT consists of the Paildingrin 

printing’ — F thm mest com in the very out = 
rin| a Ry an le 
and sd all the Material for 
extensive Tasiness, with a comfortable 
at Two-Waters, within 

en, close to the Birmingham Railway. 

The EDIBSYRCH ESTABLISHMENT consists of Buildings 
in New-street, Canongate,a large Manufactured Stock, and all the 
Im pemnenne uisite for an extensive Type Foundry. 

separate business carried on in Lower Liffes-street, DUB- 
LIN, Scuiaiian of a Type Foundry and Dwelling-house, Stock of 
Types, and Implements, may also be dis “J plong with the 
other Establishments. e . 8 is the only Type tory in 
trade, and possesses t! fo atmnest exclusive, ty of the Lrish 


supenne been spared on the Machinery of these Works, 
ne whe le of which is in perfect. im, and the Manufactured Stock 
is of the m eable Cromrigte 

The business having rried on uninterruptedly, the con- 
nexion being most extensive, ‘ond of the highest character, such an 
as = for the safe and profitable investment of capital but 
seldom ocew 

These important Properties may be disposed of by private con- 
tract, eitherasa whole or separately, with or without ha Buildi 
md. Managers at the respective Establishments will show "the 
opert, 


Sunmentedion may be addressed to Messrs. Oliverson, Denby 
& Lavie, Solicitors, Old Jewry, London; Henry F. Dare: 4-4 
Solicitor to the Bank of Ireland, Dame-street, Dublin ; Messrs. 
Dundas & Jamieson, W. &., York: nee, Ediabu h; or to Mr. 
James Munro, 71, George-street, 1 rgh, the Trustee on 
Sequestrated Es! of the Messrs. W =~ who will exhibit inven- 
tories, specimens, &c, &., and give to i all 











ug any pi 








TO ZooLoGIsTs. —IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF PRIMAL 
SKINS, KAROSSES, &c. FROM SOUTH AFRIC 
Messrs. J. C. dy 8. STEVENS to announce they have. Kast re- 
ceived, and will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, 
King- Street, Covent- = on THURSDAY, May 28, and ‘fol- 
lowing day, “at 12 o’cloe! 
\HE most Important Collection of ANIMAL 
SKINS that has ever reached this country from South 
Africa. 1t comprises fine Specimens of the Double-horn Rhinoceros 
a Female Koodoos (the only ones in. Europe)—3 Sassabes—several 


rte’ d 
Buffalos, Giraffes, Antelo; 





fine of Gnus, Zebras, 
es, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, &c. &c., 
most of them having the skulls ot leg-bones. Also some Native 
Dresses eapons, and 156 arosses, in fine order, and many of 
very jpree size, made from the skins of the Tiger, Jackall, Lynx, 

azelle, &c. 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale and Catalogues 
had ofthe Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent- -garden. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF PICTURES. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON have received in- 
structions to SELL, at their Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 20th of May, and id following day, the well- 
known and beautiful collection of PICTURES, selected with great 
taste, and at considerable cost, by R. Nichols, Esa. , of Brompton- 
square, consisting of choice specimens of the Venetian, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, English, and French schools. 
Among them will be found three pictures by Titian, several by 
Rembrandt, an important landscape by Rubens, engraved; the 





| famous Proceacini, & and a Carracci from the Durazzo Collection ; 


an exquisite G. F. Penni; a Lucas Cranach—Herodias with the 
ead of St. John, of superb ¢ ys a very fine werk, by Quintin 
Matsys, of St. Jerome 5 with select specimens of Giorgione, P. 
Veronese, Cor io, Guido, Pordenoni, Gaspar and Nicholas 
Poussin ; Greuze, Cisude, Canaletti, Mazzolino and Scarcelino de 
Ferrari, Zurbaran, Salvator Rosa, William and Adrian Van de 
Velde, Teniers, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, Both, L. yo oe 
a@ very interesting picture by Velas at ; inimitable examples of 
A. Ostade and Gerhard Dow ; with o' “y important works of Wat- 
teau, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough. 
To be viewed privately on Saturday, May 16, and publicly on 
Monday and Tu f ing the sale, when Catalogues may be 
had of Messrs. Foster & Son, OL Pall Mall. 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL COLL — OF THE 
LATE WILLIAM HOLGATE, Esq. 

Messrs. 8. ain SOTHEBY & Co. Auctionses of Literary Pro- 

rty ong Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, at t their 

louse, Wellington-street, Strand, by order of the Executors, on 

MONI D Na June 8, and three following days, 

HE Li IBRARY of the late W TLLI AM HOL- 
GATE, Esq., of the General Post Office ; comprising a most 
extensive series of rare old quarto Plays of Shakspeare, Lilly, 
Marlowe, Nash, Peele, Beaumont and yistoher, Ben 
dieton, Webster, Marston, Heywood, Day, I Rowley, 
Massinger, Shirley, and others ; also the best modern critical edi: 
tions of their ee works and those of the more recent drama- 
tists: curious old Poetry by Gascoigne, Brathwait, Withers, Hag- 
thorpe, Taylor, the Water Poet, and others ; a most extensive collec- 
tion of the Works of Warton, Percy, Pinkerton, Ritson, Collier, 
- ones poetical antiquaries, in very fine state ; Lives of eminent 
ts an: rs, &c. 

Among the more curious articles will be found the Works of 
George Goacoigne, a fine copy—The Enterlude of Mindes (1574) 
—Prest Traged Cambyses, black letter—Jack Straw’'s Life 
on Death, black Liter Mariee's assacre at Paris, no 

Nash’s Summer's last Will, 1600—Peele’s David and ‘Bethsabe— 
Peele’s Battle of Alcazar, 1504—Tragedy of Selimus, 1598—Bran- 
don’s "Virtuous ‘Octavia, \5u8—Nobody a Somebody, 1600 — Shak- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice, 1600—Midsommer Night’s Dream, 
1600—Lear, 1608—Merry Wives of Windsor, 1619—Pericles, 1619— 
Contention of York and Lancaster, 1619—The Wisdom of Doctor 
Dodypoll, 1600—Wit of Woman, 1604—W orks of Taylor, the Water 
Poet, a very fine copy, 1633— and other inte resting articles. 


ENcausTic DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for o eilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’ 5, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The game are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


IL CANTO DECLAM ATO: OR HARMONIZED “ENUNCIA- 


NAND ITALIAN SINGIN 
N R. GR 











AHAM, Twenty-one Ye: -" Director of 
the Singin Academy, Dover-street, and a greater part of the 
time Associate with Garcia, Velluti, Pisaroni,and other eminent 
Voealists, has established Classes for Singing, and facilitating the 
formation of Voice, management of Breath, ‘attainment of flexi- 
bility and oral Delivery, meriting alsothe particular attention of 





requisite information. 


MEXICAN ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J. C.& 8S. STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room. 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on MONDAY RTA? at 12 0’ 

A N IMPOR ATION. “of ORCHIDS from the 


jomoceste 1 regions of Mexico, comprising many fine Plants 


in ay be 
be viewed 0 on oy and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had oF ing-street, Covent-garder. 


TO yoo 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce they are instructed 
by the Executors to SELL by AU CTION, at their Great Room, 
38, Bingcrest, a on THURSDAY, 4th of June, 
and following da; 
THE COLLECTION of SHELLS formed by 
the late Mr. SENFLELD, of Preston, consisting of Examples 
of almost all the Genera, together with many of the rarest species. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


TO MINERALOGISTs. 
8. SERVERS have the honour to announce that 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King- 
crest, Covent-ga: ,on MON DAY, 18th May, and 4 follow! ing 
days, at 12 o'clock, 


COLLECTION of very Valuable MINE- 
RA Pp of H. HEULAND, Esq. ; amongst 
be paw will tit be e toad many Specimens s Ip rare occurrence and 


of ose a Mahogany Cabinet. 
be periewed on a Sib ont and Feurdey peor to the sale, and 














Messrs. J. C. & 8 
they will SELL b 





n intended for the Church, the Senate, and the Bar. 
Hours of attendance, and further particulars, can be known at Mr, 
Graham's residence, 160, Albany-street, Regent’ 8-park, or at any of 
the music-sellers. 


ie consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership, 

the ae and valuable stock of PIANOFORTES manufac- 
tured by ZEITTER & Co. is now SELLING OF FP, at No. 4 and 5, 
New Cavendish-street, Portland-place. The instruments, con- 
sisting of mahogany and rosewood Grands, Semi-grands, Cabinets, 
Cottages, and Piccolos, are made with the patent sounding-board, 
metallic "plate, check action, and ali the latest improvements. The 
Pianofortes made by Zeitter & Co. have always enjoyed a very dis- 
tinguished patronage ee the nobility and gentry ; the peculiar 
construction of the sounding-board insures their greater dura- 
bility ; and their fine tone is well known and appreciated by the 
musical public in general. Parties desirous of pesanans one of 
these superior instruments may now purchase the same on very 
advantageous terms, in consequence of the immediate disposal of 
the entire stock at very greatly reduced price “3, 


TERVOUSNESS.—A PAMPHLET is sent to 
every address, containing Novel Observations on Rev. Dr, 
WILLIS MOSELEY’S great oricinal Discoveries, by which, for 
30 years, after curing himself of a deep-rooted nervous complaint 
of 14 years’ standing, he has had not less than 14,000 applications, 
and knows not 25 uncured who have followed his advice. From 
noblemen to menials, he has, for 20 years, cured persons of all 
classes and ages of groundless fear, mental depression, wretched- 
ness, confusion, delusion, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, de- 
: air, indecision, dislike of society, blood to the head, restlessness, 
thoughts of self- “destructi« , aud insanity itself. This pamphiet 
is cheerfully sent to every address, free of charce. One stamp will 
frank ithome. The original and on/y means of cure are sent ina 
pure and effective state to ull parts. At home from eleven to three, 
—18, Blyomsbury-:treet, Bedfurd-square, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUERE. 
Vice-Patroness—Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 


President—Lord BROUGHAM and VA 
Treasurer—Sir ISAAC LYON GOLDSMID, Bart. F.B.S. 
Chaplain—The Rev. H. STEBBLNG, D. D. F.RS. 
Vice- Presidents, 
The Duke of Somerset, K.G. The Rt. fo] pe. Lushington 
The Duke of Bedford The Rt. Hn. Sir J. B. Bosanquet 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. |The Rt. ay Thos. Erskine 
The Dake of Sutherland, K.G. [The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge 
The Marquis of owne,} The Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman 
The Hon. Mr, Justice Maule 
The Karl of Radnor Sir IL. L, Goldsmid, Bart. 
The Earl Fortescue sir a Heywood, Bart. 
The Earl of Burlington Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. M.P. 
The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B, 9 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. John Curteis, fai 
The Lord Bishop of Darham 
The Lord Bishop of Norw ames Heywood, Ei 

The Lord Bishop of Sodor and | = Pemberton ere Esq. 


Man | Joseph Hume, ned, 
Lord ‘John Russell, M.P. | Samuel Jonas Loyd. 
Lord Robert Soserenet. J M.P. | William M —- isn ‘M. P. 
Lord poe, Ld. Ch. Justice | Charles Morr! 

Lord Port William Tooke, Kea. F.R.S. 
The Right F Hon SirF red. Pollock 
‘OMPLETION 2, a7 BUILDIN 

The change Fone of the North Wing will be Gaia by Lord 

Brough am, on Wednesday May 20. On the same day a PUBLIC 
ER in raid of the Bui ding Fund _ will be held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. ord BROUGHAM will take the 


chair. 
Stewards, 


The Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B. Soe | Hakes, Le tT 
The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B. f. Hargrea 

Viscount Morpeth, MP. ‘i ‘Helbert Helbert, Een. 
The Lord Bishop of Durham 5g Heywood, Esq. 

The Lord Bishop of Sodor and} J Heywood, Esq. 


Man 

Lord John Russell, M.P. John Thomas Ho Rughes 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. The Rev. annoy Hughes, M.A. 

Lord Kinnaird Joseph Hume, 

Lord Portman | Prof. Key, M.A 

The Right Hon. Dr. Lushington | Capt. Lanen t, RN. 

i sieht Hon. Sir Edward) Prof. Harman ang M.A, 
{P rof. Lindley, Ph.D. 

Dwarksnsath Tagore | Samuel J —_ "Loyd, Esq. 

The Hon. Richard Denman | Prof. Mars' 


Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bert, |The Rev. D. Ww. Marks 
Sir L. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Richard Martineau, Esq. 
Sir G. G. de H. Larpent Bart. (J. R. Mills, Ly 

William Aldam, Esq. M.P. | Prof. Murphy, M.D. 
Samuel Amory, Esq. | James Pattison, Esq. M.P. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | Prof. Pepo! 


Robert John Bagshaw, Esq. 
John Bethell, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. 


r. Boott 
. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
nhem Carter, ty 
W. D. Christie. 
Hyde c larke, Esq. 


| William Ppeters, E 
| Barnet L. Phillips, Baa. 
Jobn Burton Phillips, Esq. 


fenry J. Prest ston, Esq. 
ier Lewis Prevost, ‘Esa. 
Esq. M.P. A. G. Roberts, Esq 
Edward Romilly, Esq. M.P. 
Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Octavius H. Smith, Esq. 
The Rey. Dr. Stebbing F.R.S. 
Richard Stone, Esq 


ope, Esq. 
Charles Crompton, Esq. 
ohn C ft pe Esq, 


‘of, de Morgan Se Summers, Esq Sq. 
<> Deniech, Esq. M.P. J. J. Sylvester, Esq. M.A. 
John Dillon, Esq. John Ta, lor, Esq. F.R.S. 
W, Drak . og Martin Thackeray, Y one 
ohn Evans ~*~" Prof. Thomson, 
William ey sq. M.P. Thomas Thornely is. M.P. 
he Kev, Dr. Fellowes Prof. Walshe, toy ». 


aniel Gaskell, Esq. Sq. 
J. Durancé George, Esq. Henry Waymouth, Bow 
r. Goodey HL. W ickham, Es 
G. B. Greenough, Esq. John Wood, Esq. 


The expense of completing the hos ital is estimated at 40002, ; 
the contributions amount to 3000/. mly 10002. remains to be 
raised, the committee have taken the ponenaey steps for the imme- 
diate erection of the New Wing. Kelying on the exertions of the 
friends of the charity, and on the beneficence of the public. a 
entertain a confident hope that the festival now announce 
produce the required sum. 

By the proposed enlargement of the building the power of receiv- 
ing in-patients will be increased to the extent of 50 additional beds; 
and facilities will be afforded not only for the admission of 
Obstetric Cases, of patients suffering with Uterine Diseases, and of 
Ophthalmic Cases ; but for the classification of these and other 
peculiar maladies in separate wards. The means will also be 
obtained of improving the arr ts for the di of the 
duties of the resident officers. 

The grounds on which the Committee appeal to the public in 
sg of this charity are the following :— 

Th nefits conferred by the hospital on a very populous dis- 
trict of ae metropolis, in which, previously to its establishment, 
there was no adequate provision for the relief in sickness of the 
industrious poor. 

The number of sick relieved. This amounts every year to 
between 17,000 and 15,000; of whom about 1400 are in-patients, 
= 400 are women in child- birth, ‘attended at their own habi- 
ations. 
¢ The freedom with which destitute persons are admitted. 
Although subscribers are entitled to certain privileges, no case 
anywise urgent, is ever refused for want of a recommendation. 
Clergymen and ministers | the surrounding parishes are specially 
invited to send patie me s. A clergyman of the Church of England 
officiates as chaplai but every patient is allowed to have the 
— = of = minister of that form of religion which he himself 
profe: 

The effec ts produced by the existence of the hospital in arresting 
the spread of disease, aud in diminishing to many parishes of the 
metropolis the burden of their pauper population. 

The advantage accruing to the public from the improvement in 
medical education consequent on the establishment of the Univer- 
sity College School of a of which the hospital is a highly 
smpertans departmen 

The support aflorded to the charity by the Medical School of the 
College.—The site of the edifice was given by the Council of the 
College. Since the foundation of the hospital, of 67,000/. expended 
im erecting and furnishing the building, and in relieving the suffer- 
ing poor, the sum of 36,000/. has been contributed from the fees paid 
by pupils for attending on the medical and surgical practice of the 

ospit. 


John Watson, E: 














The Committee take this opportunity of publicly and gratefully 
acknowledging the following contributions recently received :— 


* Denotes additions to former donations. 





jamin eg pe £3 3 0/| Dr. ag = 4 se £1 10 
The -roprietors Clarkson Palme 110 
Euston and Victoris . 110 
a 3 110 
3 110 
2 100 
00 
2 1 00 
1 





Donations and subscriptions will be received by the following 
ers :— Messrs, Coutts & Co. 59, St ae London and 
bury Branch; Sir ©: Scott, 


minster Bank, | Blooms Bart. 

Messrs, Smith Payne & Smith, 1, Lombard. 
street wy also by the he Treasurer, 8 L. Goldsm: d, Bart.’ St. John’s 
’ the PAS, the ewe Phy: wag the 
Matron, and the Clerk to Ahe Committee, have also printed receipts, 
signed by the Treasurer, for delivery to benefactors. 


without tickets. 


USICAL UNION. 
half-past Three o’cloc 
inpets, ind ~utanis~Sivor, ? ™ 

oven ; Executan' jivor: Io 

J. Ella, Director—201, R street. ote 

punctual at this interesting séance. vi 
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74 motets, a SE 


tt Piatt be 
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onealy foun 


E LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, 
MICAL LITERARY M 
Magazine published on the Ist of every Mont 
yoted to a Review or Literature, Its orien 
terized by inde pees and on sense,—two 
TesJodomeng moar tate bibewid: 
udgm may ‘ely follow: ies 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-ro * 





GAZINE, yin 6 








y. LUNG, Clerk to the C itt 
4th May, 1846, 


YO WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS and 

Nae 8 chp a meng ny ROW.—TO BE DISPOSED OF 
hi as above, si! ituated 
in oe best part of the Rows capital required, about 3,0004 I)l 
wal and a co! a desire to relinquish the trade, is the sole 

use of nveurable the above concern ; hence it presents an un- 
uaually — “y . dapentansey to any one or two Gentlemen com- 
anding the Princip 3 “ft known res ility can 
a be Seemed with. gy | 2 , care of E. Hodgson, Esq., 

192, Fleet-street. 











TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 

e AceEnt, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, at and Gentry, that he bp ig ae to receive and _— through 

House, Works of Art, W a. ; and a 

to forward Effects to all parts of the ¥ orld.—. nN Geb ehelers 
A. G, may intrusted, will be executed with the 

utmost attention and pompeiiade. = and on terms that will iegure 

im future favours.— A. G.'s pg Correspo! 

“ opt ond every information, may be obtained at his Othices: 3 36, 


r RACING PAPER.—WATERLOW & SONS, 
Stationers ene: pape ety? ye ae ae having devoted 
much att tot turing of the above article, have 
succeeded in aia ty. &@ paper superior to any yet introduced, 
combining the great requisites of clearness, and a surface war- 
ranted to work well with pencil, ink,and colour. Mounted draw- 
ing paper, levelling and measuring books, &c. ; also every article of 
stationery requisite for the offices of architects, builders, surveyors, 
engineers, and solicitors.— Waterlow & Sons, 49, Parliament-street, 
= *. — lane. Warehouses and Printing Oftices, 66 and 67, 
London-wa 


NHANDELIERS, LUSTRES, VASES, 
/_ TABLE GLASS of every description. — APSLEY PEL- 
LATT & Co. (late Pellatt & Green) beg to intimate that their 
illustrated CATALOGUE is now complete, and will be for- 
warded, postage free, upon receipt of 24 postage stamps. Sepa- 
rate lists of Table Glass, &c. Hall Lamps. Bracket Shades Tor 
India or Philosophical Glass, may be bad, gratis, upon appli- 
cation. Glass, China, and Earthenware RETAIL, at the 
Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars, und Horse 
Bazaar, Baker-street. The Works may be seen in full operation 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 


Just published, 
A™ NEW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS, 
mprising an extensive collection of Works relating to 


Theology, Science, and General Literature, on sale by 
ulau 7 a a ’ rey square, 














A Catalogue of "Eines Works. 
N UDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

SINGLE Supsc RIPTION, 78. PER QUARTER; 21s. PER ANNUM. 
The Subscriber is entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
Works in over department of Literature, with all the Quarterly 
and Monthly Periodicals. 

Prospectuses may be had on application. 








19, Holles-street, Cav ‘PER ae 
EW BOOKS SENT FOR RUSAL 
(BY RAILROAD. AED STEAM eaten 

To all me of the Coast and Kingdom, from Bull's English and 
Foreign Public ey Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London 
Terms, Books and post free, on application. An unlimited supply 
of New Books is furnished to the Library, Which, as soon as the 
first dem a bee i, may be p 1 by the subscribers, if 
desired. at at Half Pri 

PLICATE C ATALOGUE of such works at present on 
Mm nn cs aoe ready, and may be had gratis and post free on 
application. 





REDUNDANT ¢ COPIES OF NEW P PUBLICATIONS. 
published, gratis, 
HE MODERN BOOK-BUYER’S CATA- 
LOGUE; consteting of the Surplus Copies of valuable Mo- 

dern Works, from the Libraries of the Nobility, Gentry, Literary 

Institutions, Book Societies, &c., and offered at very reduced prices. 

Delivered gratis, or sent post- -free, on receipt of two stamps. 
Address, the“ Librarian,” British and Foreign Library, Conduit- 

street, Hanover-square. 





Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 

OOK and READING SOCIETIES 

throughout Great Britain are supplied with all the Standard 
Works and the New Publications as they appear, from the Brittsu 
AND Foreicn por eee Conpuit-stReeT, HANoOvVER-square. The 
system adopted is that reported in the Atheneum of January 25th, 
by which each pedhens hy the payment of a small annual Sub- 
sectpelon, has the privilege of ordering any Book he may desire, 
new 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION UF READING SOCIE- 
TIES on the above plan sent gratis and post free to orders enclosing 
two stamps, addressed, Messrs. Saunpers & Ur.ey, Publishers, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN LE KEUX. 
A few copies of the Inpta Proor edition of this Artist's latest 


work, 
MEMORIALS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
still remain, and are offered (to clear off the stock) at very 
ae prices. 
2 vols. 4to. INpIA PRoors (published at 6/. 6s.) now offered at Four 
Guineas. Also, 


2 vols. 4to. PLAIN PRoors (published at 44, 4s.), offered at 20. 2s, 
This publication was the artist’s own property, and the plates 
(76 in number) were the genuine paso < of his own burin, and 
finished without regard to —< of time or labour. 

Early epplication i is e —_ Orders from the country may be 
secompanied by a post-office order, or be forwarded through any 








wTeeey of the late Isaac *W. Flanders, aoe. ++. £10 100 
en, Esq. (C gece 00 «Th e Rey. Dr. Fellowes 10 00 
John Bethel 8q. 31 10 0 *J. P. Heywood, Esq... 10 00 
Miss Willioms. os 31 10 0|*Mrs. Marcet .......... 10 00 
A. B. per Messrs. Smith *B. Winthrop, = ges so 2 ae 
& Co, -. 20 00 *Lady Hartland 7 00 
Miss Tiesise Walker ” + 20 00 Py oat ene, B 5 50 
itto, annual ........ 2 20/C Ye ory, Es 5 00 
Josh. Blackburn, Esq... 10 10 0|*Edw Ro mn ke 5 00 
“re — Mr. Justice wake Saunuel Signa ly, Hea. 
1 sesteees FTE ekdiacandtseescese 50 
Man Wipriatey Gase . 10u0 Mrs Joba Bethel...a 3 30 





Just published, DG n 3s, 

GTEPS TO KNOW 
for Youth. Bein 
Hear, = Read of. By 
Souter & ‘Lew, Seheot a 131, Fleet-street, 


ef pul “Eaeaai 










20, 12s. 6d, 


21, 12s. 6d. 
gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
& Co. Dublin: 


if RS. LOUDON 

GARDENING AND BOTANY, 
Plates, coloured. Price 21.2, 
58 Plates, coloured, Prig 


Perennial Flowers. 96 Plates, coloured. Pri 


Annual Flowers. 48 
Bulbous Plants. 


’S WORKS oy 


4l, 4s, 
British Wild Flowers. 60 Plates, coloured, Prig: 
Clot, 


London : Wiltiom | Smith, 113, Fleet-street. Edinburgh: Prase 
J. M’Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street, 


Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, 


Maw, 
ee 
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and PO 
They 
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Agricultura! la! 


Bees, b. 
Broccoli 
ference between 


Canker in fruit 


ence between 
College, Royal A 
Corn, Indian, by } 
. Scotson. 
Flax management 
Food, gors 

Food, malt as 
gree tree 


Gold Mohur plant 
Gorse as food 


J. Wighton 
He Setimer 
graving) 


engraving) 


Hops, manure for 
Horse feedin 


ydraulic machines 
Ireland, disease in 


Hop, Hay, a 


Agricultural College 


ur 
Agricultural Society of England 
— raed Associa- 


Banfield's 8 industey of the Rhine 
Mr. Savage, Swaffham 
and cauliflower, dif- 


Calendar, horticultural 
Calendar, carrouleus ral 


Cattle, to ‘aeten, by} Mr. Warnes, 
r. M*Bride, Mr. Bates, &c. 
Cauliflower and broccoli, differ- 
icultural 

r. T. Falconer 
Cotoneaster microphyl 

Cottage garden societies, by Mr. 
Darlington Farmers’ Club 
Flooring for yards, &c. 
Flower-garden plants 


Fortune (Mr.), his arrival 
rders, to renovate 
Fruit-trees, canker in 

Heating, green wood for, by Mr. 
Polmaise, 


Heath, morphology in (with an 


Horticultural Society 
Hothouses, to ventilate 


Price 6d. free by post. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 

JHE GARDENERS’ 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY, 

Of Saturday, May 9, contains Articles on 

Knypersley Gardens noticed 

La ultural 


M. nchiness hy drauli 
Mac wey hy raulic 


—_ by Mr. P’ 





Lawes, Rotham 


mostard and wire wi 
tening cattle 
Nightingale, Vi 


(with engraving) 
Ae menage heating 
Pota' to crop 
roligneous acid 
Rhine, Industry of 





Thomson, Ock' 
Sibthorpia Europea 
Slugs and snails 


Springs paieied 
Stock, managem 


De Layville, and M 
Jirencester 


qulies, failure in 


Vine ~~ 
Raby Cas' 


Window gardens 





The Gardener: 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, 
Mark-lane, and Guitnteld, prices, with returns from 
d a complete Newspaper, 
condensed oud of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OPFPICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, U pper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


nd Seed Markets, an 


avert OF THE 


W PROJECTS. VERON 
OF NEW PROJECTS y, 
D AND LINC OLNSHIRE LINES. 
NGS.— London and _ Birmia 
Midland—Newcastle and 
Neweastle Fr Barwis 7h pcnege ,, {—- 
North of Englan itehaven an pd 
Gawestey and Chester Junction — Montereau and pol 


API PERS 
onridia TAL. PAPE a Ral Ga 


SHEFFIE 
REPORTS OF MEETIN 
land, York and North 


Price Sixpence, free b by post. 


Tbe Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, May 9, contains Articles on 
WEEK — LONDOR ABD D PRICE 
. ND" 
RN-URESTON AND WYRE  berivG DissoLt ts 
1 


d Report of the 





shane 


f Bills—Committees on 











86, Eleet-street, May 16, 


Book: 
Foreign Ditto—Money = 
Order Railway Chronicle fay 


New Zealand agricu’ture 
rginian 
Plant, Gold Mohur 
Plants 74 bedding out, by Mr 
W. Wood, Pine Appleplac 


Tar, compost ot for f tors, by M 


nee, Cire! 

Trichosanthes colubrina 

| Turnip crop, manure fog 
Ventilation of hothouses 

A] Mr. J. Roberts, 


Wasps, to rad (with an engraving) 
weaker from 1816 to 1845 


GHAM CON 

ND — SECON 
OMMITTEE — 
ORDER — REVISAL 
ISHED COMPANIES- 


ces—Twelfth R 


e of Parlia 


f—} 


CHRONICLE 


Manures for hops, wy 4 oB 
= : pamee, as, by Med. Eames, 


Newcastle Farmers’ Club — fat. 


Roses, to hedge bud, by Mr. W. 
ham 


Societies, cottage garden, by Mr. 
M. Scotson 


tes 


Wire-worm and white mustard 
P d Agricul 

s’ Chronicle an Agree tural 

the Potato, 

with ¢ 


NTI. 
D 


m—Mid- 
Po — 


cor 
RAILWAY Aralgamationt —Thornton Hunt's Unity of the 


Tro’ ork. 
PARLIAMENT ARY PROCEEDINGS.—Programm 
Ce Bi es reeves of 


Goset pf the Week— Law “Intelligence— To} =a i Lin f ——_ 
- 1s — — Depes returned — 
Contracte — Div ends . its i rT Share Lise- 


Newsvender, 
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AN’S ARITHMETIC—-NEW EDITION, 
som ENLARGED. 


w ready, in royal 12mo. 5s. cloth, THE 
MENTS of ARITHMETIC. 
GUSTUS DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics 
iversity College, London. Fifth Edition, enlarged by the 
of 11 new Appendixes, as follows :— 
ti 
bs the mode of casting out nines and elevens. 
f notation. 
On sa jednition of fractions. 
On characterise, 
On decimal mivinciple of book-keeping. 
: ar of fractions to others of nearly equal value. 
On some general properties of numbers. 
Go commner's method of solving equations. 
Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


in 1 large vol. 8vo. with a Portrait and Memoir, price 21s. 


pictionary of the SCOTTISH LAN- 


GOAN JAMIESON, D.D. F.R.S.E. FSA. &e. 
ABRIDGED from the Dictionary an nent, in 4 vols. 4to. 
by JOHN JOHNSTONE, Editor of the last Edition, _ 
¥f this Abridgment, all the words in the Quarto Dictionary and 
: Jement are incorporated in one Alphabet ; the various mean- 
ap toeach are given at much greater length than is usual 
ineorks of the kind ; and, as far as space would allew, a succinct 
ieount of the Old Usages and Manners of Scotland. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Recently publish 


ed, 
HE PLANETARY and STELLAR UNI- 
T VERSE. By R. J. MARE, In 1 vol. 8vo. with 56 litho- 


ions. 

















graphed Diagrams, and Map of the 


Metin the limits of popular science, and the best of its kind 
we have seen or examined.”—Literary Gazette, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the WISDOM and 
BENEVOLENCE of the DEITY. By HENRY EDWARDS, 

LLD. Price 2s, éd. cloth. 
“A little excursion in thetrack of Paley and the broad read of 
the Bridgewater Treatises. Animals, Atmosphere, Organic Matter, 
ight and Electricity are the natural elements out of which the 
writer deduces his pious lessons, leading readers, especially the 
r class, to a Birst Cause in wonder, admiration, and wor- 

Literary Gazette. 
Reeve, Brothers, King William-street, Strand. 


THIRD EDITION OF HERODOTUS, 

This day, in 2 vols, Svo. 14. 4s. 
HE NINE BOOKS of the HISTORY of 
HERODOTUS. Translated from the Text of Tuos. Gais- 
road, D.D. Dean of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Greek. 
With Notes, Illustrative and Critical ; and a Geographical Index, 
defining the situation of every place mentioned by Herodotus, with 
their Latitude and Longitude. To which are prefixed a Summary 

of the History, and an Introductory Essay. 

By PETER E. LAURENT. 
Translator of the ‘ Odes of Pindar into English Prose,’ Author of 
‘A Manual of Ancient Geography,’ &c. &c. Third Edition, with 
numerous and important corrections, additional notes, and a Map 
of the World of Herodotus. 

Oxford: Henry Slatter. 





_ London: Longman & Co.; Whittaker 
&Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; and G. Bell. Where also 
may be had the following— 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
#schylus, complete. The Seven Tragedies of 
Zebylus. Translated into English Prose, from the Texts of 


Blomfield and Scholefield, with Notes. By a Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Aristophanes.—The Clouds and Peace. In Eng- 
lish Prose, Svo, 63, , . 
Aristophanes—The Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, 
and Birds. In English Prose. Sv, 10s. 6d, 
Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline ; together 
vith the Catiline and Jugurthine Wars of Sallust. 8vo. 8s. 
Cicero de Oratore: in English, By Guthrie. 
New Edition. 6s, ; 
Baripides. — The Bacche and Heraclide. In 
ish Prose. 8vo, 4s, 6d. ss 
erodotus, from Gaisford’s Text. By P. E. 
laurent. Third Edition, with Geographical Index, Map, &. 2 


Vols. 80, 14, 4a, 
Horace. By Smart. 1 vol. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
Pindar, in English Prose. By P. E. Laurent. 
With West's Dissertations on the Olympic Games. 2 vols, 8vo. 14, 1s, 
Sallust,_- The Catiline and Jugurthine Wars ; 
wether with Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline. 8vo. 8». 
Thucydides, based en Hobbes’s Translation ; with 
the various Readings of Arnold, Goeller, Haack, &. 8vo, 15s. 
Virgil, in English Prose. By Davidson. In 2 


pocket vols, 18mo. 9, 
Gugedbineitieseseto 


GUIDE TO PARENTS, 
“ Price 5s. 
NW SCHOOL EDUCATION, designed to assist 
Parents in choosing and in co-operating with instructors for 
their sons. By the Rey. JAMES PYCROF, B.A. Trinity Coll. 


Henry Slatter, Oxford ; Longman & Co., Whittaker & Co., Simp- 
kin & Co,,and @. Bell, London. Where also may be had, 





i. 

The Student's Guide to a Course of Reading, neces- 
sary for obtaining University Honours. By the Rev. James Py- 
Woh, B.A. Trinity College, Oxford. Second edition, 3s. 6d, 

tn 
Examination Papers on the Facts, &c. of the Old 
te Hen Testaments ; the Doctrines and Evidences of Christianity; 
te Pew, of the Church ; Liturgies ; Translations of the Bible, 
tions or the use of Theological Students. By the Author of ‘ Ques- 
on Adam’s Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 12mo. 3s, ; interleaved, 4s. 


lv. 
A Manual of the Sects and Heresies of the Early 


Church. By th . inati ’ 
Imo. %,; interleay EA, e Author of * Examination Papers,’ &c. 


v. 
A Mamual of Ancient Geography, or the Student 


own Instructor. With Anci 
Peter Rdmund Lerare’ neient and Modern Indexes, &. B 
rent. <A new edition, with Questions for Self- 
jpimluation, and a Map of the World of He 


jotus. Demy 8yo. 





Now rie feap. 4to. price 3d, | "\TERDI’S OPERA, ‘I Lombardi.\—The vocal 
[D®4TH BY THE LAW.—This all-important music. Also various arrangements of the some Operas for 
subject is fully treated in all its relations—religious, moral, | the Pianoforte, as single ~ — and duets; also for the Harp and 
id soci 7,0f ‘THE TOPIC,’ Pianoforte ; by Callcott, mee Coste and Moscheles. 
Cramer, Beale & Co. 201, Regent-street. 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth 5s. 6a, a 
GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; 
a Grammar after Rask, with readings in Prose and Verse, 
with Notes for the use of Learners. By E. J. VERNON, B.A. 
xon. 
, i ith h , easier, 
1, Ranie Chanda et ia Cour de Lahore depuis In mort de Rundjet- peneive and hot few trustworthy guide to this tongue tha has 
Sing et la défaite des Sikhs. Par Le Comte Edouard de | hitherto been placed within his reach. 


Warren. | _ x 
2. L’Allemagne du Présent—Lettres au Prince de Metternich—Le Pessays on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
Hanovre, Erfurt, Leipzig. i | 4 SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
3, Les Femmes du Caire, Scenes de la Vie Egyptienne. Par Gérard | MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 2 stout 
de Nerval. vols. post 8vo. cloth 16s. 


4. Ecrivains critiques et historiens litté dela France—Charles 4 
Labitte. Par Sainte-Beuve. ((URIOSITI ES of HERALDRY, with Illustra- 
5. Les Destinées de la Philosophie Antique—Essai sur la Métaphy- | \_/ tions from Old English Writers. By M. A. LOWER, with 
* Be Kd riete te, de yo Bavaienen— Eistaize de l’Ecole | many engravings from designs by the author, Svo. cloth 14s, 
. Colvansentinnes ie Z ly ¥ Gente de Tatacbary, 9s ESSA YS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, HIS- 
mission en France. Par Lemoinne. 4 TORICAL, ETYMOLOGICAL and HUMOUROUS. By 
7. Chronique Politique et Revue Bibliographique. | M. A. LOWER, Second Edition, post 8vo. woodcuts, cloth 6e. 
Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- | An interesting volume which come homes to everybody. 
street, London. J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


and social—in No. 7, of 

No.8, THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


REVUE des DEUX MONDES, sold in single 
Numbers, at 3s. each ; or 2/. 10s. for a year’s subscription. 
Contents of Number for May 1 :— 

















Just published, 


A DANISH STORY-BOOK. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated by CHARLES BONER. With numerous Illustrations by COUNT POCCT. 
Small 4to. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Il. 
In small 4to. price 2s. 6d. 


VILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK FOREST. 
By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
Translated from the German, by META TAYLOR. 
“The best description of village life in Germany is to be found in the Tales from the Black Forest, by M. Auerbach, 


to which we refer our readers, in confidence that they will find in them both information and amusement.”—Industry of 
the Rhine, by T. C. Banfield. 


JosepH CuNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 
8, NEW BURLINGTON-sTREEBT, May 16, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 
; 1. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY; 


Including numerous ROYAL LETTERS from AUTOGRAPHS in the BRITISH MUSEUM, STATE PAPER 
OFFICE, &c. 


With NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS by SIR HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.RS., Sec. S.A. &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings. (On the 19th inst.) 


2. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GORE. 


THE DEBUTANTE; 
OR, THE LONDON SEASON. 


By MRS. GORE, 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Dowager,’ ‘ Peers and Parvenus,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





4. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, 
| PRODIGIES, and APPARENT MIRACLES. From the 


| French. Epirep, with Norgs and IntustRations, by A. T. 
THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


1. 5. 
MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE | MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the 
CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. | JACOBITES. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


3 vols. 


2. 
SCOTLAND: its FAITH and its 
FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOL. By the 
Rey. FRANCIS TRENCH. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 

MEMOIRS and ESSAYS on ART, 
LITERATURE, and SOCIAL MORALS. By Mrs. JAME- 
SON, Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,’ ‘ Loves of the 
Poets,’ ‘Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,’ &c. Post 8vo. 


6. 
MRS. GORE’S SKETCHES of ENG- 


LISH CHARACTER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


7. 

| NEW EDITION of BOZ’S ME- 

| MOIRS of GRIMALDI. With ADDITIONS and NOTES 

| by CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Revised, with 2 Portraits, 
and 12 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 6s. 


3. 
FOREST HILL: a Tate or Socrar 
Lirz IN 1830—31. 3 vols. 


8. 

WELL’S PICTURESQUE ANTI- 
QUITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound and 
printed, with numerous splendid Engravings, 21s. (India 
proofs, 1/. lls. 6d.) 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


4. 
JESSE'S ANECDOTES of DOGS. 
— with numerous Illustrations from Original Paint- 
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“MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 
In 3 vols, (now ready , 


SYBIL LENNARD. 


By the Author of ‘ The Yous Prima Donna,’ * The Gambler's 
Wife,’ &. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. (nearly reedy), 
REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA. 


Edited by the Author Z. Revelations of Russia,’ ‘ Eastern Europe 
id the Emperor Nicholas.” 


II. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. (nearly ready), 
THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 
A Novel, by the Author of * Cousin Geoffrey,’ ‘ The Jilt,’ &c. 


Iv. 
A Seconp Eprtion of Vols. I. and IT. 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 


by the Author of * Revelations of Russia.” 


Vv. 
Vol. IL!., being the Conclusion (now ready), 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. (nearly ready), 
THE POOR COUSIN. 
Edited by the Author of * The Scottish Heiress,’ * The Young 
Baronet.’ 


VII. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. (now ready), 
THE RANSOM: a Novel. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 


vill. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE THREE ese OF GRAY’S 


A Novel, by the’ Coutetater to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ts all for the Best.’ 

x. 

In 3 vols. post *vo. (now ready), 

SOCIAL INFLUENCES. 
A Novel. 

x. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. (now ready), 

THE OCEAN AND THE DESERT. 

By A MADRAS OFFICER. 

xi. 
In small 8vo. (just ready), 
THE CONQUERORS OF LAHORE. 
An ODE, with other SONNETS. 
By EDMUND PEEL, Esq., Author of ‘The Christian Pilgrim.” 





THE WORKS OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 
NOW READY. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 
aie REALITIES AND 
ESOURCES. 
“Mr. Wyse's book sup = us with the most important facts and 
observations, characterized throughout by a spirit of fairness and 
truthfulness. It is a work of high and enduring value, as embody- 


ing the most important and most lucid statements respecting the 
resources of the United States.”—Quarterly Review, 


AMERICA: 


It. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF S. PRENCH 
MARCHIONES 
“One of the most gossiping, entertaining ea that has been 
published for many aday. It is amusing beyond description. 
New Monthly. 
Ill. 
A NEW PLAY, by the Author of ‘The Earl of Gowrie.” 
THE KING OF THE COMMONS. 
An HISTORICAL DRAMA. In Five Acts. 


*x* This Play will be produced on the 18th inst. at the Princess's 
Theatre, the principal character by Mr. Macreapy. 


lv. 
In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


THE QUEEN’S LIEGES: a Novel. 


v. 
THE EMBASSY. 
By the Author of ‘ Chronicles of the Bastile.’ 

* Had his vividness of description and his cleverness in dial 
been displayed some fifteen years ago, he might now have si ro 
that pinnacle of popularity at present occupied by the author of 
* Richelieu.’ ”—Atheneun, 


VI. 
COURT INTRIGUE: a Novel. 
By W. PEAKE, Esq. 


T. C, Newsy, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


NEW WORKS. 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. 


By Dr. CHARLES MAITLAND.  8vo. (On Saturday next, 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale 


for Children. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Feap. 8vo. 
[Oa Saturday, 
1m. 


The JESUITS. By J. Micueter and 


E. QUINET. Translated, with the Authors’ approbation, by C. 
COCKS, B.L. 16mo. 1s, 6d, [On Tuesday next. 


The PRIVATEERSMAN. By Capt. 


MARRYAT, C.B., Author of ‘ Masterman Ready.’ [Early in June. 


TWENTY- FOUR YEARS in the 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. By COLONEL J. ANTHONY 
KING. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


HOR APOSTOL IC#; or, a Digested 


Narrative of the A and Writings of “ A catles. B 
ee WILLIAM BHEPHERD BD. Toe eot ’ 
t Nearly ready. 


LIVES of TWELVE EMINENT 
gupens of the Ms ta CENTURY. By W. Cc. TOWNSEND, 
Esq. A.M. 2 vols, 8¥: [Nearly ready, 


The LIFE of the "AMIR DOST MA- 


HOMED KHAN, of Caboul. By MOHAN LAL, Knight of the 
Lion and Sun. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. (Just ready. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the 


yuaese AGES. By a WANDERING ARTIST. 2 vols. post 
vo, 18s. 


Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN’S TRA- 


VELS.—A YEAR and a ~~ in the EAST; or, Wanderings 
over Land and Sea. Post 8vo. 


MARGARET RUSSELL: 


biography. 1 vol. small 8yo. 


an Auto- 
[On Wednesday, May 27th. 


PERICLES: a Tale of Athens. By the 


Author of ‘ A Brief Sketch of Greek Philosophy.’ 2 vols. 18s. 


EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE: 
Feap. Svo. 4s, 


a Tragedy. By Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 


IPHIGENIA ; or, Jephtha’s Daughter. 


By EDWARD FARR, E diter of ‘Select Poetry of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ &c. Tn One small Volume. (On June 10, 


GRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY 


CHURCHYARD. Illuminated in the Missal Style by OWEN 
JONES, Architect. Imperial 8yo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


SERMONS, preached at St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, &c. By the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 8&vo. 12s, 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSI’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by R. J. MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
3 vols, Svo, 42s. 
XVIII. 


The Rev. HARTWELL HORNE’S 
INTRODUCTION to the SCRIPTURES. 9th Edition, 5 yols, 
8vo. Maps, &c. 6s. ; or, Si. calf, half-extra, by Hayday. 


XIX, 
The Rev. THOMAS DALE'S DO- 
MESTIC LITURGY and FAMILY CHAPLAIN. 4to. 2is.: 
bound by Hayday, 3ls. 6d. calf; 50s. morocco, 


The Rev. J. R. PITMAN’S COURSE 


of SERMONS on Subjects in the BOOK of PSALMS. Abridged 
frora eminent Divines of the Church of England. Svo. [On the 20th, 


XXI. 

A Second Volume of STABLE-TALK 
and TABLE-TALK. By HARRY HIEOVER. 8yo. with Por- 
trait of the Author, and Index to both volumes, (Just ready, 


PEDESTRIAN and other REMINIS- 


CENCES at HOME and ABROAD; with Sketches of Country 
Life. By SYLVANUS. Post 8vo. 108, 6d, 


MESMERISM : 7 its Practical Applica- 


ion to Surgery and Medicine in India. By Dr. JAMES 
ESDAILE. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Dr. J. MILMAN ‘COLEY’S TREA- 


TISE on & PRIBGEPAL DISEASES of INFANTS and CHIL- 
DREN. (Just ready. 


Tr, 


xXXV. 


NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of a 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE. By the late Dr. on’ FERGUSSON, 
Edited by his Son, J. FERGUSSON. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 











TO MANAGERS AND MEMBERS OP 
BOOK CLUBS, &c. 









































The FOLLOWING WORKS are NOW REApy 


1. 
Lord CAMPBELL’S LORD CHay. 


CELLORS. Finst Senizs. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo, 43, 


2. 
GROTE’S NEW HISTORY ¢ 
GREECE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


3. 
MILMAN’S EDITION of GIBBONS 


ROMAN EMPIRE. Second Eiition. 6 vols. 8vo. 32, 3, 


4. 
KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK to the 
GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of Patyr. 
ING. Post 8vo. 12s. 


r 
ah 


LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author 


of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ Post 8yo. 2s. Gd. 


6. 
Dr. MANTELL’S THOUGHTS om 


ANIMALCULES. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


7. 
Sir RODERICK 
GEOLOGY of RUSSIA, 


MURCHISONS 
2 vols. 4to. 

E 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE. By 


LORD MAHON. Post 8yo. Gs. 


9 


MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE among 


the MARQUESAS ISLANDS. Post 8vo. 6s. 


10, 

Sir JOHN BARROW’S CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ACCOUNT of ARCTIC VOYAGES, from sit 
to the Present Time. 8vo. 15s. 

ll. 

SUGGESTIONS offered to the THEO- 


LOGICAL STUDENT under present DIFFICULTIES. By 
A.C, TAIT, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 


12. 


BROGDEN’S CATHOLIC 


GUARDS. Vol. Il. 8vo. I4s. 


SAFE- 


13. 


Sir PHILIP DURHAM’S NAVAL 
LIFE. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


14. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN 


CRIMES and TRIALS. 8vo. 12s. 


1b. 
MARLBOROUGH DES 


Vols. IV. and V.  8vo. 208, each. 


The 
PATCHES. 


16. 
TWISS'S LIFE of LORD ELDON. 


Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


17. 
Lord MAHON’S HISTORY of ENG 


LAND. Vol IV. New Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


18. 
LYELL’S TRAVELS in NORTH 
AMERICA. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


LAPPENBERG’ S HISTORY @ of 
gagged under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 2 vols, 
vO. 2ls, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1846. 
REVIEWS 





The Zurich Letters ( Second Series); comprising 
the Correspondence of several English Bishops, 
and others, with some of the Helvetian Re- 
ormers, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Translated from Authenticated Copies of the 
Autographs, and edited by the Rev. Hastings 
Robinson, D.D. F.A.S. Printed for the Parker 
Society. ; . 

Tue present volume owes its existence to a 

suggestion made by the Rev. John Hunter (by 

yhom the copies of the former series were ob- 
tained), that the library and archives at Zurich 
should undergo a more extended examination 
than he had been able to institute in 1841. As 
there was reason for believing that cther depo- 
étoriesin Switzerland mightalso contribute some- 
thing towardsillustrating the history of the English 

Reformation,the Rev. S.A. Pears undertook to ex- 

anine the contents of the collections, not at Zurich 

only, but at Geneva, Strasburg, Basle, Zofingen, 

Berne, Schaffhausen and St. Gall. It appears, 

however, that though in many of these places 

thereare valuable MS. collections, comparatively 
few of them relate to the English Reformation ; 
so that for the letters before us, as well as for 
sbout three hundred more, which the Council 
of the Parker Society intend to publish, we are 
indebted to Zurich, the chief source whence the 
former letters were derived. That source would 
gem to be nearly inexhaustible for its literary, 
and especially its epistolary, remains. The 
most prominent of its collections is that of John 
Juob Simler,—a descendant of the Josiah Simler 
whose name occurs so frequently both in the 
present and former volume. With his own hand 
this zealous and indefatigable man copied, from 
every accessible source, public and private, MS. 
ad printed, fully 18,000 letters (filling nearly 

200 folio volumes) ; and arranged them chrono- 

logically, with exact references to the originals. 

Hislabours form the basis of the present volume ; 

vhich contains 141 letters, with the Latin ori- 

ginals, and an Appendix of five pieces which 
could not well appear in the epistolary series. 
Of these letters, the majority are from, or to, 
thesame persons as those contained in the former 
volume; and their dates are mostly the same, 

—viz. from 1558 to 1602. Hence the serious 

diudvantage resulting from the separation of 

= kindred in nature and contemporaneous 
ndate. Every reader of the two series feels, 
fom the very outset, that they should have ap- 
pared simultaneously under the chronological 
rangement. For this defect, however, which 
alittle diligence in 1841 would have prevented, 
the Council is not to be blamed; and, after all, 
itisofless importance to the student of our Church 

during Elizabeth’s reign than to general 
waders. In fact, however valuable it may be 

w the former, not many of the latter will 

tsite to look into either volume. Whatever 

may be the interest attached to the intimate 
comexion between the founders of the Esta- 
bished Church and those of the Helvetian,—or 

Yhatever the influence which the Reformed 

uusters of the Swiss and Rhenish communions 

“ercised over our English bishops (who might 

vell feel grateful for the friendly asylum they 

found during the Marian persecution),— 
ch subjects have little attraction for the bulk 
mankind, or even of the religious world. 

Wehope, therefore, that the Council will pause 
Hore they adopt the recommendation of cer- 

an members,—‘ That these letters should be 

ited in one volume, under a regular chro- 
cal arrangement, for those only who wish 
obtain such a volume, the Latin originals being 


outed.” Such a step would be a useless expend- 





iture of money which might be better applied 
to other purposes. So convinced are we of the 
comparative indifference with which the subjects 
of the letters,—curious as they are to the reflecting 
mind, and valuable as they must be to the future 
historian,—are regarded by the reading public 
generally, that we should be inclined to dispatch 
them in a Library Table notice, did they not 
throw some light on the manners and characters 
of the age. That light is indeed small,—but still 
it is something; and every additional spark of 
itis too valuable to be extinguished without 
attracting momentary attention. 

The series before us differs from the preceding 
one in this respect,—that it contains few letters 
from, to, or concerning Bishop Jewel, perhaps the 
greatest name of the period. There is one from 
Herman Folkerzheimer (of whomlittle is known) 
to his friend Simler (dated Salisbury, August 
13th, 1562), detailing his reception by the good 
prelate. ‘When the bishop saw me, to the 
great surprise of his attendants he hastened 
towards me as I was entering, and closely em- 
bracing me, ‘Oh, my Herman!’ said he; ‘ you 
are welcome! You are come as a guest than 
whom I have received no one with greater plea- 
sure of along time.’ He then particularly en- 
quired how Martyr, Julius, Bullinger, Josiah, 
Lavater, Zuinglius and our other common friends 
were going on.” Nor was the abode of this 
continental guest at the palace less agreeable 
than his reception :— 


“ But although the whole of the city belongs to the 
bishop, his domestic arrangements delighted me more 
than anything else. His palace, in the first place, is 
so spacious and magnificent, that even sovereigns may, 
and are wont to be suitably entertained there, when- 
ever they come into these parts, Next, there is a 
most extensive garden, kept up with especial care, so 
that in the levelling, laying out, and variety, nothing 
seems to have been overlooked. A most limpid 
stream runs through the midst of it, which, though 
agreeable in itself, is rendered much more pleasant 
and delightful by the swans swimming upon it, and 
the abundance of fish, which (the bishop) is now 
causing to be inclosed in an iron lattice-work. After 
having most courteously saluted me on the following 
day, he turned to his attendants, and, ‘Let the 
horses,’ he said,‘ be saddled and bridled, and take 
this guest of mine a hunting.’ Accordingly, having 
taken our dogs with us, when we arrived at the place 
where the game was wont to hide, we pursued two 
deer which we had discovered ; both of which, before 
they were worn out with running, the dogs with in- 
credible swiftness quickly came up with, and easily 
caught and brought them tothe ground. There was, 
however, but little occasion for the halloo with which 
Xenophon sets on his dogs in hunting, Well, weil, 
well done dogs, well done ; tor our dogs did their duty 
even. without being set on. Do you ask whether we 
often go ahunting? The bishop indeed, I perceive, 
does not take much delight in this kind of amuse- 
ment. What pleasure, says he, I pray you, can 
possibly be derived from pursuing with fierce dogsa 
timid animal, that attacks no one, and that is put to 
flight even by anoise? I should, however, tell an 
untruth, were I to say that I am not delighted with 
it. But yet, were I frequently to repeat the same 
thing, I think it would not afford me so much amuse- 
ment. But although the bishop never goes out a 
hunting, and I very seldom, the dogs are by no means 
idle. The young men are required to provide a sup- 
ply of venison, that the table may always give proof 
of the activity of the dogs and the labours of the 
huntsmen.” 

Again :— 

“T reached a fortunate island when I arrived at 
Salisbury. Immortal powers! what a sudden change 
I experienced, what power of breathing freely after 
my long imprisonment! I am transplanted into the 
magnificent abode of a prosperous individual, with 
whom, as you know, I have long been on the most 
intimate and friendly terms. He, remembering our 
ancient intimacy, received me in such a manner, that 
he could not have received even his own brother 





more lovingly. He directed his attendants, most 
elegant young men of rank, and very different from 
our dirty crew of sailors, to order some wine to be 
brought. The butler forthwith makes his appear- 
ance, bearing a large golden goblet. And also, when 
dinner or supper time arrived, how can I describe to 
you the abundance or magnificence of the silver 
plate? Yet great as they are, they do not seem to 
afford much pleasure to their possessor, and appear 
to have been provided rather for his guests’ sake than 
his own.” x 

Nearly twelve months after this time, we find 

the said Herman still with the bishop. It ap- 

ears that his correspondent, Simler, had advised 
1im to marry; and we may as well give his 
reply :— 

“Though your account, my very dear Josiah, of 
the great productiveness of the grafts that I inserted, 
is very gratifying of itself, and I rejoice that I am 
able at least to be of some use in this humble science 
and art; yet your friendly exhortation that I should 
marry on this account, is far more agreeable. In. 
fluenced indeed by the bland invitation of nature 
herself, and by the opinion of both my parents, I do 
not feel a very great aversion to your advice. But 
men’s constant and daily complaints about their 
wives, in which they accuse them of being the causes 
of every thing that is disagreeable, troublesome, and 
wearisome in life, may well be a warning even to the 
most favourably disposed, and divert him from his 
purpose. Like M. Titurio, therefore, who, when he 
had nothing todo, threw himself on the grass by way 
of recreation, and said, I wish-this were working ; so 
it comes into my mind, whenever I sail, or drive, or 
ride, to wish that this were managing one’s house- 
hold, and performing the duty of a good head ofa 
family.” 

This volume contains two letters of Roger 
Ascham’s,—both addressed to the celebrated 
Sturmius, in the year 1562. They are charac- 
teristic,—especially the first of them; but it is 
too long for insertion entire. We can find room 
for only a short extractor two. Having alluded 
to the long chasm in the correspondence with 
his Sturmius, and taken some little blame to 
himself for it, he gives reason sufficient to ex- 
cuse him :— 

* For these last four years I have been so attacked 
by continual fevers, that one scarcely ever left me 
without another immediately following in its place. 
And thus my whole state of health is so broken up 
and destroyed by these fevers linked and connected 
with each other that a hectic has now seized my entire 
frame. The physicians promise me relief some time 
or other, but give me no hopes of an entire recovery. 
And now those who are my true friends, and among 
them my very assured friend John Hales, are fre- 
quently chirping tome that mournfulannouncement of 
Thetis to her son in Homer: * Your life will indeed 
be short, and of no long continuance.’ And though 
we read that the most eminent men have died the 
soonest, what is that to me, who am a man not of a 
lofty but a humble spirit? I entirely repudiate that 
kind of consolation, whether from the poet or the his- 
torian. But when I betake myself to our teacher of 
true and complete salvation, who declares, that so 
much that is taken from the outward man is added 
to the inward man, I do not give myself up to lamen- 
tation, but anticipate the new joys of a new life. 
But more of this at another opportunity ; for I de- 
sire at this time to begin a long discourse with you, 
though indeed I have at present very little leisure to 
accomplish it, as our most serene queen is at this 
time so much employing me and all my time in 
writing so many letters.” 

To this ‘‘ most serene queen” he was warmly 
attached,—took great pride in her literary pro- 
ficiency, and was strangely blind to her defects. 
But, with all his learning, honest old Roger was 
as ignorant of the world as a child. He wasa 

oor judge of human character; and, indeed, 
* could more easily have comprehended the 
riddles of the CEdipean sphynx than the heart 
of that extraordinary woman. Having men- 
tioned the receipt of a letter from Sturmius, in 
which the latter, who well knew what would 
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please her, had expressed a strong wish that she 
should marry, and which (as the writer no doubt 
had expected) had been laid before her, the 
simple-minded tutor and secretary proceeds :— 

“The passage concerning her marriage, I well re- 
member, she read over three times, with an occa- 
sional sweet smile, and a very modest and bashful 
silence. Respecting her marriage, my very dear John 
Sturmius, I have neither anything certain to write 
nor does any one else among us, I am sure, know what 
to think about it. It was not for nothing, my Stur- 
mius, but after due consideration, that in that first 
long letter of mine to you I stated, that in her whole 
manner of life she more resembled Hippolyte than 
Phedra. Which observation I then referred, not to 
the graces of her person, but wholly to the chastity 
of her mind: for of her own nature, without the ad- 
vice of any one, she is so entirely averse and abstinent 
from marriage. When I know anything for certain, 
I will write you word by the first opportunity : mean- 
while I can give you no hopes as far as the king of 
Sweden is concerned. * * Let us now inspect her per- 
sonal character and pursuits. She is readily forgetful of 
private injury, but is a severe asserter of public justice. 
She does not excuse crime in any one; she leaves no 
one the hope of impunity ; she cuts off from every one 
the liberty of offending. She, least ofall princes, covets 
the property and wealth of her subjects, and requires 
her own revenues to be expended sparingly and eco- 
nomically upon every private pleasure, but royally 
and liberally either for any object of public conve- 
nience, or for the splendour of domestic magnificence. 
But the glory she derives from herself, and the adorn- 
ments of talent and learning that she possesses, I have 
described to you in another letter. I will now only 
state in addition, that neither at court, nor in the uni- 
versities, nor among our heads in church or state, are 
there four of our countrymen who understand Greek 
better than the queen herself. When she is reading 
Demosthenes or AZschines, I am very often astonished 
at seeing her so ably understand, I do not mean, the 
force of the words, the structure of the sentences, the 
propriety of the language, the ornaments of oratory, 
and the harmoniousand elegant bearing of the whole 
discourse ; but also, what is of more importance, the 
feeling and spirit of the speaker, the struggle of the 
whole debate, the decrees and inclinations of the 
people, the manners and institutions of every state, 
and all other matters of this kind. All her own sub- 
jects, and very many foreigners, are witnesses to her 
proficiency in other languages. I was one day pre- 
sent, when she replied at the same time to three am- 
bassadors, the Imperial, French, and Swedish, in 
three languages; Italian to the one, French to the 
other, Latin to the third ; easily, without hesitation, 
clearly and without being confused, to the various 
subjects thrown out, as is usual, in their discourse. 
As to myself, I was never, thank God, in greater 
favour with our most serene queen than I am at 
present. She reads something either in Greek or 
Latin with me every day.” 


Elizabeth’s regard for this honest, simple- 
minded man, to the very close of his life, is a 
beautiful trait in her character. As to Sturmius 
himself, pensioned as he was by her, she had little 
regard for him. She pensioned him, not so much 
because she dette pleasure from his corre- 
spondence, but because he was her political cor- 
respondent in Germany. This is evident from 
two letters addressed to him by Walsingham (p. 
286-288), which pointedly remind him what kind 
of return is expected from him. From these, as 
well as from other letters, we infer that when he 
confined his communications to subjects of litera- 
ture and religion, they were coolly received, 
both by the Queen and her ministers. Of this 
fact we have evidence, not only in the letters 
referred to, but in one from Caspar Thoman to 
a friend at Zurich. This young man was de- 
sirous of pursuing his studies, if possible, at 
some one of the English colleges, without much 
expense to himself; and the whole state of Zu- 
rich, in a letter to Elizabeth, had strongly recom- 
mended him to her notice, —observing even that 
any kindness shown to him would be considered 
as shown to themselves, and would be returned 





whenever the opportunity occurred. ‘We should 
have written,”’ they added, ‘“ more fully upon 
this subject, only that we should thereby have 
appeared to doubt the kindness and good-will of 
your Most Serene Majesty towards us, of which 
you have hitherto afforded such illustrious ma- 
nifestations.” With such a letter, besides others 
to men in London long acquainted with the in- 
dividual writers, it might te supposed that the 
young man would have no great difficulty in 
attaining his end. There might, indeed, be no 
scholarships or exhibitions expressly for fo- 
reigners; put surely such royal and noble patrons 
would find among themselves the means of sup- 
plying, or replacing, such. Alas! never was 
reception more chilling. The Earl of Rutland 
believed that nothing could be done for a fo- 
reigner,—but he would give the youth a letter 
to the Queen’s physician upon the subject. The 
Queen’s physician “told me just what the Earl 
had done, viz.—that there were no colleges in 
which foreigners could be admitted. When I 
heard this, I lost all hope.” But he would not 
desist until he had ascertained the fact from the 
Queen or her ministers :-— 

“T then waited upon Sir Robert Cecil, the principal 
secretary of England (for every thing, as you know, 
intended for the queen passes through his hands,) 
with a petition that he would deign to present to the 
queen’s majesty the letter of the senate of Zurich. 
This he promised to do, and I waited some days at 
court in the hope of soon receiving an answer. But 
when this did not arrive, I again called upon the 
secretary, an arrogant little fellow enough, to request 
him to intercede for me with the queen’s majesty, 
that I might the more speedily obtain an answer. 
He at length told me to call again on the 15th of 
October, when he would give me the queen’s answer. 
When therefore I returned to him on the day ap- 
pointed, he harshly addressed me in this way ‘ What 
do you want?” I replied, * The convenience of pursuing 
my studies in some college by the favour and liberality 
of the queen’s majesty.” He then said, * What 
claims of merit do you possess, that you presume to 
make such a request? You do not know,’ he said, 
‘the constitution of this kingdom. The queen has 
read your letter: she will not do anything thereupon :” 
this was his official reply. Seeing myself disap- 
pointed of my hope, I took a journey to London, to 
complain to master Castoll, who condoled with me 
on the harsh conduct of the secretary.” 

The poor fellow then fell into a dangerous 
illness, produced as much by anxiety of mind 
as anything else; and might have perished but 


| for the charity of a stranger, Dr. Jones Meadows, 


‘‘a Cheshire man,” who had formerly studied 
at Heidelberg and Basle, and who afterwards 
became chaplain to James I. This excellent 
man and his wife “‘ bestowed much kindness 
upon me, just as though I had been their own 
son.” On his recovery, he was advised to go to 
Oxford ; “for that the letter from the Church at 
Zurich would probably have some weight there.” 
It was well for him that he did go: for, though 
he was not admitted on the foundation of any 
college, he obtained an honorary stipend of 
twenty pounds per annum,—which served his 
purposes just as well, for it enabled him to pur- 
sue his studies to the satisfaction of himself and 
friends. 

One of the most characteristic letters in the 
collection is from Grindal (afterwards primate, ) 
to Conrad Hubert, of Strasburg. Grindal had 
been occupied in drawing up “a form of prayer 
and public worship, to be laid before Parlia- 
ment,’’—and had other anxious duties to per- 
form; and an assistant, with such qualifications 
as he required, could not readily be found in 
England :— 

“As I have been formerly accustomed, very dear 
brother in Christ, to make the most friendly use of 
your kindness, when I was present with you, so I 
shall not hesitate, when absent, to entreat your assist- 
ance ina matter which I hope will be of no great 





If 
difficulty to you. For I am in want of some 
nuensis to be always at hand in those important 
pations and employments to which I am daily cag 
As we labour under the greatest want of good minis 
ters, we are obliged to employ our own Young me 
who might be qualified for this office, in the mini 
ofthe churches. I therefore request your piety, 
if you can meet with any one of your Young mer 
who is willing to undertake this employment, and 
to serve me in this matter upon suitable terms, (of 
which I leave the arrangement to yourself.) you yi 
take care that he be sent over to me, and make uy 
of the services either of John Abel or William §j. 
kyns in this matter. I should require in the ind 
vidual to be sent, that he should be ready at writ 
Latin, and that his hand-writing should be tolerahiy 
good. He should, moreover, be somewhat acquainted 
with Greek, and especially with Hebrew, and should 
take delight in the study of the holy Scriptures, 4) 
these qualifications are generally to be met with 
your young men. And I offer these terms on 
part. First, I will bear the expenses of his j 
hither, and have written to John Abel respecting the 
advancement of the money ; and I could wish, ifij 
were possible, that he should come over in his com. 
pany. In the next place, I will not employ him ix 
any laborious or servile work, but in reading, Writing, 
and similar occupations ; excepting only that he will 
sometimes be required to wait at table, &c. I will 
give him, moreover, besides his board and two suity 
of clothes after the English fashion, a fixed salary of 
twenty Rhenish dollars, or, which is the same thing, 
twenty English crowns, besides what may be added 
from my liberality, as occasion shall arise. ‘Lastly, if, 
either on account of ill health, or any other reasonable 
cause—for example, if England should not agree with 
him, or if he should be called away by his parents or 
friends—I will also defray the expenses of his retum 
home. And should he wish to learn our language, 
which does not very much differ from the German, 
it will not, I hope, be difficult for me to provide for 
him in a respectable way. IfI do not appear to you 
to propose terms sufficiently liberal, I am quite ready 
to allow your prudence to assign more liberal ones, 
and, the Lord willing, I will perform them, if only 
you will provide me with a respectable and godly 
youth, whom I will endeavour so to treat, that he 
shall not repent of having visited England. I request 
you to salute master doctor Marpach in my name, 
without whose aid and assistance I am well aware 
that this business cannot be accomplished ; but I 
hope that with his wonted kindness he will lends 
favourable ear to my request. For the person, 
whoever he may be, will not be the less useful to 
your churches, if he shall return to you with the co 
lected experience of some years’ travel.” ; 

What was required from the student besides 
“waiting at table,” as included in the “&e.,” 
we are not informed :—but what are we to think 
of the terms? Making every allowance for the 
difference in the value of money then and nov, 
we cannot estimate twenty crowns as a larger 
sum than thirty pounds sterling in our day. 
The application, Spann was successful: 4 

outh, Diethelm Blaurer, was sent over. But 
he seems to have been very soon sickened 
with the service; for we have a letter from 
the bishop to the same Conrad Hubert, dated 
August 23, 1563, announcing his return home, 
“at the summons of his father.” The bishop 
is anxious to show Hubert that he has bee 
liberal,—inasmuch as, though it was only the 
latter end of August, he had paid him “the 
whole quarter's salary, which would have been 
due next Michaelmas,”’ besides the expenses of 
the journey back to Strasburg. 





Livonian Tales. By the Author of ‘ Letters 
from the Baltic.’ Murray. 
Mr. Murray caters fact and fiction for his 
“ Home and Colonial Library” from all corners 
of the earth. After Mr. Borrow’s half picaroon 
half missionary revelations of Spain,—simple 
Abraham Schweidler’s true report of The T 
of the Amber-Witch,—-Mrs. Meredith’s pictures 
of Australian blight, drouth, and other New 
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World discomforts,—and Mr. Melville's ‘ Life 
in the Marquesas,'—it was no easy matter to 
bring forward wares ogee attractive by their 
ess and curiosity. By prevailing, how- 
ever, on the Lady of ‘The Letters from the 
Baltic’ once again to open her portfolio, the 
feat isaccomplished. ; ; 
We like these ‘Livonian Tales’ much. The 
frst, and longest, ‘The Disponent,’ is new to 
ys; ‘The Wolves’ and ‘The Jewess’ have 
: eared elsewhere. Not merely do we 
like them for the individuality of their pictures 
of scenery and life, but, in part, for the absence 
from them of artistic pretension. They are 
etches rather than complete works,—all but 
tless of those attempts at plot which nine 
times out of ten end in displaying the inventor's 
want of contrivance. ‘The Disponent’ is 


aay the old tale of a sensual and tyrannical 


iif or agent, who had a mind to wed a 
pretty Livonian peasant girl. We cannot do 
better than interest the reader in the latter as 
resented on the occasion of her betrothal in the 

rs house :— 

“She was pretty, and very young; hard and vacant 
labour had not yet furrowed her forehead, nor 

re to the air embrowned her skin; her hair 
too, which, as with all the inhabitants of these 
regions, man and woman alike, was allowed to grow 
its full length, was bright coloured and glossy, and 
fell in pretty waves upon her shoulders, and not too 
much over her face; while the little hollow circle of 
pasteboard, which the maidens of this part of the pro- 
vince wear fastened on the crown of the head, accorded 
gracefully with the round and flowing lines of her young 
fue, and was easily imagined to represent a bridal 
chaplet for the occasion. ‘The figure, too, which was 
enclosed in the tight-fitting short-waisted spencer of 
coarse grey homespun cloth, was slight, easy, and 
round, The gay striped petticoat hung slimly down, 
and altogether, with the bent head and downcast eye, 
there could be no prettier picture of a Northern 
maiden on her betrothal day. So far, all was in 
character with the occasion; yet there was something 
ilo too foreign to it to be overlooked. The pastor 
was accustomed to all kinds of manner, from the 
most incomprehensible apathy to the most awkward 
theepishness; but in that of the young girl there was 
something distinct from either. Her hands, which 
pattook of the general delicacy of her whole appear- 
wee, were nervously restless; and, when she looked 
for a moment, she showed an expression of 
bevilderment neither natural to her age nor to the 
oeasion. Then she exchanged a few petulant 
vhispers with the old man behind her, evidently her 
father, with far more hurry of manner than usually 
niffles the dull surface ofa Livonian woman’s soul—in 
which expostulation seemed the character on one 
side, and pacification on the other. Behind them, 
machair, lay a gay piece of chintz, some red beads, 
ud other articles of woman’s finery, which the bride- 
fom brings on such occasions, and to which the 
‘d man pointed once or twice in furtherance 
‘parently of his words. But this appeal was more 
‘olently resisted than any other; and she looked as 
ifshe would have spoken aloud, when, observing the 
‘unister's eye was upon her, down went the head 
‘gun, and she stood immoveable.” 

Anno's recusant gestures meant something 
itore serious than the coquettish petulance or 

: sheepishness of a Sesvaiitiien — 

seen a young peasant several times at 
tturch, whom she had taken she knew not why, for 
ponent of Essmeggi, and when the old mother 
amewith an offer of marriage from the actual Dis- 
met himself, she had immediately agreed to his 
Puposal of betrothal on the following Sunday. She 
never seen this Ian before; or rather, she had 
wrer looked at him ; and when she did look at him 
‘his morning, she thought she should have died !”” 
B:., young peasant was not slow in profiting 

y ei Seeiions in his favour; and we must 

toom for a pretty long extract to show 

Nut befell on the occasion of Mart’s bringing 

home :— 
at Uxnorm, where they found also a 





cluster of guests awaiting them, the Marshals alighted 
first, and entered in the name of the bridegroom to 
demand the bride. They were not long about this 
proceeding, or Mart would soon have been after them, 
but reappeared in a few minutes, followed by, rather 
than leading, the young girl. Anno was apparently 
in her usual dress, her tight-fitting woollen garment 
covering all decorations beneath ; but her pretty head 
was quite bare, her maiden circlet had been left 
behind, and the matron’s cap had not yet taken its 
place. The door of the house was low and wide—the 
slim figure, and modest, tender head, stood in full 
relief against the dark interior, and as she lingered, 
unconsciously perhaps, on the threshold, and looked 
back one moment, Mart’s manly heart swelled with 
that exceeding gratefulness which seems at once to 
change a selfish passion into a holy duty. The father 
showed himself not—he stayed behind. This is 
the etiquette at a Lettish wedding. The man fetches 
his wife unaided by his parents,—the woman leaves 
her home uncompelled by hers; each is free. * * 
The day was now up; the procession, swelled by 
Anno’s bridesmaids and relatives, cut a most impos- 
ing figure, and the Marshals were anxious to exercise 
their privilege, namely, that of making every other 
vehicle on the road turn off forthem. The first they 
met were humble peasants like themselves, who were 
as willing to observe the custom as they were to exact 
it, and who drew off immediately to the side, and 
waved their caps as the party passed. A werst or 
two farther on, however, a private barouche was seen 
approaching—four spirited horses full in the middle 
of the road, as if they would run down all that 
opposed them—a long-bearded coachman on the box 
as firm and immoveable as the engine on a steam- 
carriage. Now was the time for asserting their rights. 
The Brautwerber, timid man! was all for relin- 
quishing them, but the Marshals had warmer blood 
in their veins. They knew well enough what it was 
to turn off for their haughty masters, to stick in the 
road-side mud, or struggle in the road-side drift, 
while the Baron’s carriage rolled by without yielding 
an inch, not to make the most of such a rare oppor- 
tunity forretaliation. Pulling and chucking, there- 
fore, at their little horses, who, from the force of 
habit, had already begun to turn their heads patiently 
aside, they drew them close together, and supported 
immediately behind by Mart himself, who, in his 
turn, encouraged the procession to keep their places, 
they presented a firm phalanx. On came the four 
horses sweeping along, the coachman started into 
life, shook the whip which hung upon his wrist, and 
discharged a mouthful of Russian oaths at the body. 
Ac ion now d inevitable, when a broad, 
good-humoured face leant forward from the barouche, 
saw the state of the case in a moment, and dis- 
charged a very similar volley at the coachman in 
return. The carriage instantly swerved to one side. 
This was quite enough. Every cap flew off, every 
face expanded, and there was not one of the party 
who would not have been willing to drive their carts 
into a ditch for that same good-humoured face another 
time. * * They were first roused from the conviction 
of there being no other individuals in the world but 
their two selves, by the harsh voice of the Disponent 
himself summoning the Marshals to turn off the road. 
* * Setting aside the personal hatred in which Ian 
was held, it was sufficient that he was a Disponent 
for them to rejoice in this opportunity for exercising 
their short prerogative. Even the Brautwerber shook 
his matted locks and brandished his whip in signal 
of resistance, and it was evident not an inch would 
be yielded by his consent. Mart, however, was 
quiet. His blood mounted and his eyes dilated like 
an ancient Barsark, as he overheard the swaggering 
commands and Jack-in-office abuse which the fellow 
levelled at the party. But Anno was frightened, and 
as he put his arm round her, he felt that he was not 
quite so free to fight his quarrels with one who could 
work him so much good or ill, as he had been a few 
weeks before. Besides, he really bore the Disponent 
no unkindness. It is easy and sweet to be generous 
when you are happy, and Mart felt that Ian’s mor- 
tification had been his triumph. The Marshals, 
however, were exceedingly pugnacious. They be- 
longed to another estate, which did not come under 
his jurisdiction, and they levelled the best Lettish 
slang at him at the top of ther voices. The shaking 
of harness and the creaking of wheels was now heard, 








and the parties stood up in their respective vehicles, 
as if eager to throw their grappling-irons. There is 
no saying what might have ensued, when one of the 
Marshals gave the Disponent’s horse a cut across the 
face, which made the poor animal turn sharp aside 
with a suddenness his master could not stop—down 
went the wheel into a ditch—the whole party swept 
past with cheers and groans of derision, and a stout 
voice called out, ‘ Where’s your wife, Ian? We'll 
turn off for you when you bring her home.’ * * The 
cart now stopped at the low wide door, which was 
crowded with guests awaiting their arrival, and the 
married lovers’ ¢éte-a-téte was over. ‘The Marshals, 
elated with their late successes, were all on the alert 
to fulfil their parts. The gloves suspended to the 
shafts, which are supposed to bring good luck to 
whoever reaches them first, were eagerly snatched : 
the bride was lifted from the cart at one bound on to 
a sheepskin extended before the door, to signify that 
the way through life was henceforth to be soft to her 
feet—a type, alas! to which there is no reality, at 
least not under a Russian government! The Braut- 
werber strewed corn before her, in emblem that 
abundance was to follow her to her new home; and 
thus she was carried in noisy triumph over her hus- 
band’s threshold. There, surrounded by the women 
who had remained behind, and propped in a rude 
high-backed chair, sat Liso, Mart’s grandmother, 
ready to receive the new comer. This was their 
first meeting, and the old dame threw a searching 
and a solemn glance on the slight girl, in whom she 
saw at once the maiden her grandson had wooed, 
the bride he had betrothed, and the wife he had 
married. Anno bent involuntarily before her, and 
not a word was exchanged, as slowly rising and com- 
ing forward, the old woman took a high stiff cap, 
made of white silk, and placed it on Anno’s pretty 
head. Voices had been loud and faces merry, but 
all were now hushed and serious; for this simple 
ceremony went to everybody's heart. * * When 
the cap had been slowly adjusted, the grandmother 
again gave a glance at Anno, and in a shrill, distinet 
voice repeated this ancient form of words, which be- 
longs to the ceremony :—‘ Forget thy sleep.—Re- 
member thy youth.—Love thy husband.” Accom- 
panying each sentence with a slight stroke of Anno’s 
cheek. Then turning to Mart,‘ Ah! my son, my 
son ;—you are a good man; you have chosen a beau- 
tiful wife; I know she will be a happy one.” Then 
addressing Anno,—* He has been always good to an 
old grandmother ; will he not be good toa young 
wife? I hope you are worthy of him.’ *Grand- 
mother—pai (good) grandmother!’ said Mart, in a 
tone of expostulation; but Anno stood upright with 
modest self-possession ; and, taking Mart’s great 
brown hand in hers, she kissed it with wifely rever- 
ence. Then going round to all her new relations 
and guests, she begged their affection, as is the cus- 
tom, and kissed their hands—not even the Braut- 
werber’s little puny boy of three years old was 
omitted. And Mart’s eyes followed the movements 
of that new white cap with exultation, for he felt 
that the face beneath must win all hearts. Finally, 
she patted old Karria Pois, who sat gravely by the 
grandmother's side looking on, and who lifted his 
broad forehead under the pressure of her hand, and 
raised his large gentle eyes to her with as affectionate 
a look of welcome as any she had received. Then 
placing herself next Liso’s chair, she quietly stooped 
for a little wooden footstool which had been pushed 
away, and placed it beneath the old woman’s feet, 
as if by this simple action to show that her course of 
filial service was begun.” 

Our readers will admit that the above charac- 
teristic picture is worthy to bear company with 
the best descriptions of northern manners by 
Frederika Bremer. 

The Disponent’s temper was, of course, not 
sweetened by such an open triumph and defiance. 
From that time forth he set himself to contrive 
vengeance against the happy couple. Unfor- 
tunately, the Russian forms of government offer 
too many facilities in furtherance of such a 
scheme. ‘There is the horrible recruiting sys- 
tem,—which affords our author opportunity for 
a scene as brightly-coloured as the above, but far 
more painful. There is the power—which the 
Middle-man of other countries than Livonia has 
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too often fiendishly abused—of screwing for 
rent. Alas! that we must add, that the opera- 
tion of such tyrannous proceedings is notoriously 
so brutalizing on their victims as to make us fear 
that the high-hearted virtue and self-command 
of Mart Addafer are drawn out to the heroic 
stature !—He is tortured in every conceivable 
manner, through his broken-spirited friend the 
Brautwerber (whose history is as truly a tragic 
one as any we have ever read), and by insults 
to his wife, which at length provoke him to 
defend her,—and for this he is sentenced to 
receive forty blows of a club; his poor ema- 
ciated friend receiving twenty as a participator 
in intent, if not in deed! Yet,—finding his 
neighbour peasants, who have been made des- 
perate by a hard winter and the cruelties of the 
Disponent, about to murder their oppressor in 
cold blood,—Mart, though still under ban of the 
sentence, rushes forward to rescue his foe. So 
well have the few and simple events of this tale 
of suffering been linked together, that at this 
—_ the suspense becomes painful. Here, 
nowever, the author begins to show ‘the ami- 
able weakness” of her sex; and relentingly 
resorts to the Romancer’s spells to mitigate the 
distress which truths so disastrous excite. That 
the little Lettish wife should set forth on a secret 
pilgrimage, to endeavour to rescue her husband 
from the all-but-murderous and degrading sen- 
tence is in the strictest keeping with the nature 
of Woman all the world over; but, that the 
Baron-Proprictor, who had been for years ab- 
sent, should on that day, of all days, be walk- 
ing upon the road with the Hakenrichter, is a 
blessed miracle ; the like of which is too seldom 
vouchsafed to turn back the tide of human 
agony, and disconcert crime in the crisis of its 
insolence! And yet, what else is to be done 
in such literary structures? Is an Amber- 
Witch to be burned in fiction, because, in fact, 
the innocent suffered more frequently than they 
escaped? Is ‘the village Hampden” of the 
novel to be demoralized for life by club-injus- 
tice, because such catastrophes will again and 
again happen in the world, where despotism 
rules the minds of its victims by crushing their 
bodies ?—No reader of fiction will say ‘“ Yes.” 
By the issue of their fortunes, then, must we 
distinguish “ beings of the mind” from the real 
personages of history.—But enough: so long 
as the Lady of the Baltic Letters can write 
Esthonian or Livonian tales as good as these, 
may she continue to do so!—and we will let a 
final coup de thédtre, or so, pass, without fri- 
volously or vexatiously subjecting it to a heavy 
duty. 





Naology: or, a Treatise onthe Origin, Progress, 
and Symbolical Import of the Sacred Structures 
of the Most Eminent Nations and Ages of the 
World. By John Dudley, M.A. Rivingtons. 

‘Tue author of this curious work shall explain 

his own design :— 

“The Author of this Treatise, a retired student, 
had employed himself during many years in re- 
searches illustrative of the symbolical import of the 
mythology of the pantheons of heathen antiquity. 
The pursuit, made without any fixed purpose, had 
afforded much amusement to a long and happy life, 
when he learned that the Camden Socicty of Cam- 
bridge had become the advocates of the symbolical 
import of the several parts of the structure and of 
the ornaments of Churches. Conceiving that reasons 
were to be found for the symbols so used, he entered 
upon the undertaking of shewing the rationale of 
these symbols, with the intention of dedicating the 
work to that Society. When however it was found 
that the Society had become so much enamoured of 
Romanist symbols as to be eager to imitate Romanist 
errors, the purpose was abandoned; and this work is 
now offered to the public unpatronized, as one of 
the numerous articles that almost daily issue from 
the machinery of the press,” 





He adds: “ Of the work it may be said, that 
it has some claim to novelty, that it is compre- 
hensive in its subjects, and calculated to afford a 
variety of information, both entertaining and 
instructive.” This, there can be no doubt, is a 
fair character of the book, and its truth will be 
acknowledged by most readers. Still, it has 
many defects. No writer, in these days, slould 
venture to treat on the symbolism of temples 
and creeds, without profoundly weighing the 
acute, elaborate and recondite disquisitions of 
the recent French, and still more, the recent 
German critics. Creuzer and Jahn, however, 
and the eminent contributors to the Sup- 
plement of ‘The Biographie Universelle,’ are 
clearly unknown to Mr. Dudley. He seems, 
indeed, to be ignorant of every continental 
language; at least he cites no authorities 
beyond those best known in Latin, Greek, and 
English. Above all, he is ignorant of the great 
progress made during the last twenty years, 
both at home and abroad, in the study of the 
Asiatic languages, religion and literature. But 
if he has no admiration for, because no know- 
ledge of, the able men who have so recently 
opened a new world to our contemplation, he 
has a profound veneration for such as Mr. 
Bryant and Sir William Jones. The former, 
rash, visionary, and erroneous, has been long 
consigned to obscurity :—of the latter, with all 
his learning, it is not harsh to say that his great 
merit consists chiefly in his opening to succeed- 
ing scholars a path which, before his time, was 
unknown in Europe. Industrious, honest, able 
as he was, his works on Eastern mythology 
abound in inaccuracies; and for this reason— 
that he had, and could have, no more than a 
very limited view of the subject. The hundreds 
of MSS. that, since his day, have been published, 
or translated, or at least consulted, have enabled 
Oriental scholars to form conceptions of ancient 
symbolism far more just. Yet, after all, our 
knowledge of this interesting subject is but in 
its infancy. It is very slowly developed: and 
generations may elapse before literary men will 
have before them the means necessary to con- 
struct a comprehensive and accurate system. 

We have alluded to the visionary Bryant, 
and to our author’s admiration for him. That 
he is determined fully to equal the former, may 
be inferred from such passages as this :— 

“The series of sacred structures of different ages 
and nations, described as above, aftord decisive proof, 
that, however various in magnitude and form, they 
all owe their origin to one structure, the altar raised 
beneath the shade of the trees of knowledge and of 
life in the Garden of Eden.” 

Or the following, which is still more charac- 
teristic :— 

“ When the patriarch Israel delivered on his death- 
bed his parting benediction to his twelve sons, among 
other remarks, he thus addressed Joseph: ‘The 
blessings of thy father have prevailed above the 
blessings of my progenitors unto the utmost bound 
of the everlasting hills.’ These hills were the pyra- 
mids. * * They must have appeared to the patri- 
arch to be imperishable, from their extraordinary 
solidity and strength; and their state after the lapse 
of thousands of years, proves that the word ever- 
lasting is still truly applicable to the vast pyramids 
of Jizeh ; they may even in the present day be justly 
regarded as the everlasting mountains; after the 
lapse of about four thousand years since the death 
of the patriarch, they are still as firm as when first 
builded.” 

Yet with all his defects—his want of the 
requisite information and his fanciful notions, 
—this writer has many interesting passages. 
How, indeed, could this fail to be the case in a 
volume of above six hundred pages, somewhat 
closely printed? Thus, in regard to the lingering 
existence of the Odinic worship in England, the 
following extract from a Saxon MS., in the 
library of C. C. Coll. Cambridge, proves that so 





lately as the tenth century the he 
church had some difficulty in dealing wn 
inveterate superstition :— ™ 

“ We instruct all and singular the Ministers of 
Christian religion, that they discourage with all dij. 
gence and to the utmost of their power all fancif 
modes of adoration, necromancy, divinations, incan, 
tations, and divine worship of men; together wit; 
all acts that drive men into sundry errors, ag the 
worship of the goddess Frea in woods, as also th 
worship of the alder and other trees, and of ag 
and into fancies in regard to many things by which 
many persons are deceived, of whom better thi "4 
might be expected.” * 

Here we see, also, manifest traces of a super. 
stition much older than the Scandinavian, which 
the latter had not been able to extirpate, W, 
allude to that of the Celts. It is true, indeed, 
that the vestiges of Celtic worship were fast 
decaying, owing to the constant opposition of 
the church :— 

“ Tt will be observed that in these edicts no order 
is given for the destruction of Celtic structures 
That office, it should seem, had been performel 
long before. An edict of the Council of Nantes of 
the seventh century speaks thus: ‘ Bishops and their 
officers ought to provide that stones, which standing 
in ruined and wild places deluded persons worship 
with sports diabolical, be entirely overthrown, ani 
cast into places where they cannot be found by ther 
worshippers.’ In another edict it is declared, that 
if the Bishop and those persons to whom the office 
of destroying these structures may belong, neglect 
performance, he shall be deemed to incur the guilt 
of sacrilege; and if, after admonition, he do not 
amend the neglect, he shall be excommunicated.” 

Yet, even in the twelfth century, relics both 
of Celtic and Roman superstition were discen- 
ible in this island; as is evident from Gervas 
of Tilbury and other chroniclers. 

Ifwe envy Mr. Dudley his “ long and happy 
life,” we cannot say that we envy him tle 
authorship of this book. But we are disposed 
to treat both himself and his hobby with the 
utmost gentleness. Peace be with them! 








POETRY OF THE MILLION. 
Belisarius, a Tragedy. By William R. Scott— 
Walter, a Drama, with Minor Poems. By 
G. Warmington. — Zhe World's Slippery 
Turns ; or, Mind how you Wed: a Play iv 
Three Acts, by J. Whitsed.— Jeffreys; or, 
The Wife's Vengeance, an Historical Ploy, 
By H. Spicer, Esq. 
Tue author of ‘ Belisarius’ contrives to k 
us very gently down :—so that we make» 
sudden or dangerous descent into his page from 
the region of wounds and terror in whiell 
we were expatiating when we brought o 
first article to a close. It is something like 
escaping from the presence of the Destroye 
into a slaughter-house. ‘This play, the authoy 
tells us, was the recreation of his leisure how 
at college; and, as such recreations of leisure 
are supposed to reflect the hours of study, the 
University, we dare say, will not insist on th 
as a favourable specimen of its own resis 
The writer himself supposes it may perhop 
have imperfections : but, as he prefers making 
another tragedy to repairing this, he candidly 
seeks to “ elicit an opinion sanctioning o ¢ 
couraging similar attempts.” Well, then, ¥4 
will deal with him as if he were our own child 
— if he be not independent, and anything at a 
is to be got by knife-grinding, we will ask bi 
to prefer that calling; because, while nothin: 
is to be earned by tragedy-grinding like this, if 
is a great merit, in our eyes, of the well-know! 
knife-grinder,—a merit which this numer 
class of volumes brings more and more in} 
high relief,—that he had “ no story to tell 
There is in the author's preface a generous * 
quittal of his friends from all share “in the 
struction of the poem or developement of the 
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» which interests us in his favour ; and, but 
gh is the purpose of these articles to justify 
ourselves by specimens, we would therefore re- 
frain from giving any example of that Cam- 
vet. vein whose responsibility he has thus 
ally taken upon himself. But we will do 
for him what we can: and, instead of selecting 
a more outrageous specimen of the “ fine 
phrenzy” by which he is possessed, content 
ourselves with the opening lines of the poem, 
before the passions have been aroused, and 
where its expression is measured and subdued 
by the restraining form of soliloquy. Our read- 
ers shall be left to infer for themselves, from its 
yoice in the calm, the style of its tempest : 


xarses. Once more he rises from the lowly depth 
Which, by my aid, he found, and yet again, 
Superior to his fate, he soars aloft, 

Beloved by this so fickle multitude, — ; 
Which fecds now on his praises, now his promises. 
{nd is not this the man I hoped to blight, 

That Belicarius I had thought to crush 

By this relentless hand that now remains 

[neasy, yet inactive, at my side? 

Is then, my cavy slaked, my vengeance soothed, 
His obstinacy quelled, bis daughter mine ? ‘ 

4h, no! there, there the torture—there the sting 
That goads mc maddened on: oh, for his ruin, 
Coupled with her who yet shall be my own, 

Have I committed crimes my former self 

lad shrunk from in dismay. Yet dare not pause, 
But must and will I on, till with a grasp, 

Ensavaged by despair, I cast him down 

To hell’s unfathomed depths, whence if he rise !— 
May the accursed legions torture him, 

Rind him with serpents whose envenom’d fangs 
With fearful crash shal] drag him down again: 
Whence if he rise! let scorpions’ fiery cords 

lash him with triple rage—their tongues the while 
Preving with greedy mood upon his vitals. 

lere may he live, though dead, and living die 

For time’s enduring, never-ending space ! 

May his expiring breath be ever drawn 

With such convulsive agonising pangs, 

That the infernal chasms may resound 

And echo with the shock. But, ha! that noise! 
lsit the tread of these unearthly fiends 

Toaid my dark and gloomy dreams of hell ? 

There are other peculiarities—curiosities of 
construction—to fit the manner, which we might 
have pointed out for the writer’s edification— 
were it not that we consider him pledged, from 
vhat we have already said, never to try his 
hand at tragedy again; and the whole sum of 
amy number of instructions which we might 
give him could never amount to so useful a 
prescription as that single one. 

Walter has a title-page scarcely more satis- 
factory than ‘ Humbug’:—it is there called ‘A 
drama, in five acts’; but has nota single dramatic 
property that we can detect, save the form. Its 
syle, however, offers a pleasing variety after 
the high seasoning of our last subject. All Mr. 

8 8. ‘ . 
Scott's characters, including the ladies, express 
themselves after the manner of ancient Pistol : 
—Mr.Warmington’s, disdaining even the lawful 
privilege of the drama, speak in forms as simple 
ind direct as if they were “real live men and 
women.” Mr. Scott strains after the — 
Mr. Warmington affects, we suppose, the natu- 
nl~and they who do so,commonly miss it. It 
is pleasing to a well regulated mind, but not 
utisfactory to a poetical imagination, to find 
the passions which are supposed to be in action 
n this rather eccentric production, choosing 
the most colloquial expressions, and confining 
mselves within the most ordinary and minute 
niles of good breeding. “ What think you of 
it!” savs Lord Montravers, handing to Lady 
Nontravers a letter, in which the affianced 
vet declines to fulfil his marriage-contract 
With their daughter. ‘‘ J think it quite insult- 
¥, says the justly incensed mother. To the 
‘ontract-breaker himself, she is yet more em- 
lc in her indignation :—‘‘ Indeed, my lord, 
you are very rude.” ‘ This note convey 
tito my dearest love,”—says the hero of the 


There is a trifle, too, for your attention; 
future time it may be in my power 
To make you a more ample compensation. 





One feels, at once, that this is precisely what 
would have been said, in real life, by a gentle- 
man, in uneasy circumstances, giving half-a- 
crown for a service which had merited half- 
a-sovereign. Nothing can be more natural. 
Once or twice, indeed, Mr. Warmington seems 
as if he had been reading Mr. Scott :—there 
surely needed no such tremendous display of 
energy as the following, to get a lady off her 
knees :— 

What, Emma kneeling! No, by heavens! though death 

Should numb my arm, e’en with my dying struggle 

I would strive to raise you!—There; now take a seat— 


he adds; the author recovering his characteristic 
simplicity —somewhat abruptly, it must be 
owned. We may mention, by the way, that a 
considerable part of this play is to be acted on 
the knees, or in fainting fits on the floor; and a 
larger provision is made for tears than perhaps 
in any other tragedy. Generally, when the 
actors are not in a state of syncope, they are 
weeping. Indeed, the stage directions are, 
throughout, very curious. The curtain is to fall, 
at the close of one of the acts, on a mother, 
daughter and son, triangularly grouped in each 
other’s arms :—and, in her highland castle, in 
the days of Plantagenet, a lady “rings the bell,”’ 
to have a gentleman turned out of her drawing- 
room, just as she might in May Fair, under the 
dispensation of Queen Victoria. The following 
is one of the more romantic scenes: and our 
readers will see that the management of the 
passions is on a par with their expression :— 


Emma, Oh, my Walter !—my dear, my drowned Walter! 
Now lost to me forever! Yet, not lost ; 
For, in my nightly dreams, your hovering shade 
Ts always present tome. Oh, that I 
Could sleep for ever! then I should be happy.— 
Why does the morning wake me from my bliss ? 
Or why moves time so slowly that the night 
Delays so long its coming? Time was once 
The day was far too short, and night, unheeded, 
Came stealing on us, ere we were aware ; 
But now ’tis otherwise.—Oh, my poor heart ! 
Here let me rest awhile. 
[Sits down on a seat in the avenue. 
Oft on this seat 
Nas Walter clasped my hand, and, with a smile, 
Dwelt on the charms of nature ; or has read 
Some pleasing volume to me. Now he is gone! 
[She rests her head on her hand, lost in thought. 
inter Walter. 
Walter. I wish I could meet John. This is the hour, 
When leaving toil, he hastens to the hall. 
But who is here? Good heavens! it is herself! 
What, Emma! Dearest Emma! speak to Walter. 
Emma, (Starting, but without turning.) Who is he that 
calls? That voice I hear has long 
Been pleasing to my ear. Am I dreaming now ? 
The voice was that of Walter. 
[She turns, and looks wildly on him. 
Has then Heaven 
Thus granted my request ?—Can the deep sea 
Give up its dead again to walk abroad ?— 
Can tyrant Death yield to my prayer, that thus 
You are sent unto my arms ?—If from the deep 
And billowing main you seek a calmer grave, 
Come sit by me. My throbbing heart shall prove 
To you a downy pillow; ‘twill be still 
With your head on it.—Do not leave me more; 
But, if you must away, oh, bear me with you 
To those dark caverns, where the ocean’s roar 
Shall bind us fast together, ne’er to part. 
Walter. (Clasping her tohim.] MyEmma!—oh, my Emma! 
—’tis your Walter— 
Who lives—who holds you—who is come to claim you! 
Emma. [Struggling.] Let go your hold. Who, what are 
you that hold me? 
What means this rudeness? Let me go, I say! 
Walter. My Emma, ‘tis your Walter now beside you. 
I live; Iam well. The sea, that swallowed up 
My brave companions, cast me on the shore, 
And I am here to claim you. 
[She rests her head on his shoulder, and remains 
some time motionless reviving—] 
Emma. Do I wake ?— 
Oh, yes, ’tis he. My Walter!—oh, my Walter !— 
Do you then live? Do I again behold you? 
Walter. Yes, dearest Emma; though I fear the shock 
Has well nigh overpowered you. I am well, 
Nor longer am the friendless, outcast wretch 
I once was thought by others. 1 will not 
Now say what has transpired. In a few days, 
My rank shall be made known—my Emma claimed. 
Till then, farewell. Let not this sudden meeting 
Be known unto your parents. We must part ;— 
In a few days we meet to part no more. 
Emma, Thank Heaven, I see you safe. This sudden 
meeting 
Has been too much for me; I must retire. 
Adieu, my Walter! 
Walter. Emma dear, good night. 





One specimen we intend to give on a larger 
scale, of the author’s easy application of the 
courtesies and phraseologies of modern life to 
moments of catastrophe ;—but which we select 
also for another reason. It forms a clever lesson 
towards a facile method of making verses, by 
writing prose and cutting it into lengths accord- 
ing to the measure sought. The following prose 
passage is arranged into strips, and passes as 
poetry, in the author’s own publication :— 

Montravers. Indeed, my lady, I am _ overjoyed to see you 
safe and well. The painful shock the late event occasioned, 
Thad feared would have been too much for you. [To Isa- 
bella.| Well, my dear, how is my Isabella? Are you in 
health ? 4 

Isabella. My lord, 1 am, and kindly thank your greeting. 

Lady L. My lord, 1 thank you for your proffered welcome. 
The shock, indeed, was great, but heaven, in mercy, enabled 
me to bear it. The pain it cost has been well recompensed 
in the delight the finding of my long-lost son has proved. 

Lady M. Uheard you had found your son; where had he 
been? 

Lady L. The story of his life is rather long; but at some 
future time you shall be told it. 

Montravers. Why came he not with you ? 
am sure, be happy in his acquaintance. 

Lady M. I should wish to see him too. 
with you? 

Lady L. And I should wish him to have your acquaint- 
ance, and that of your fair daughter. Mother-like, you see, 
I wish to see my children married. Where is the lovely 
Emma? I should wish to have her for my daughter. 

Lady M, And I should wish that she would wed your son. 
We seem agreed. * * 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. [To Lady L.] Two gentlemen have called, and 
wait your pleasure. 

Montravers. What gentlemen are these enquiring for you? 

Lay L. My son, and a companion he has with him. 

Montravers. Nay, this is quite unkind. Do introduce 
them. 

Lady L. Well, I will do so. [Exit Servant.) Emma, one 
short word—¢on’t fall in love with him ; I cannot lose him. 

Emma. I fall in love! Dear lady, do not tease me. 

Lady L. Well, we shall see. Take care your heart is 
guarded, 


The World's Slippery Turns is a painstaking 
attempt, showing some talent for portraiture, 
but not written with such skill as to challenge 
criticism. 

Of Jeffreys as an acting drama, we have 
already spoken; but it deserves that we should 
still offer our readers some example of its style. 
Mr. Spicer is one of a literary party, or coterie, 
who desire to restore the manner and language 
of what is called the old English drama. The 

urpose is nota wise one,—though the restoration 
involves many beauties if successful. Even in 
poetry, whose forms are necessarily exceptional, 
these should yet have a natural reference to the 
modes of the generation amid which it sprang ; 
and each age will thus have a poetical manner 
and language of its own. It is of little use to 
borrow the forms of antiquity, unless the beautiful 
spirit which they invested can be taught, too; 
and where the spirit that can reproduce these 
exists, it is itself independent of particular forms. 
The great defect of this recurrence to a favourite 
type is, that, even where the antique spirit is 
rendered in the antique characters, the sense of 
imitation will present itself before, and more 
prominently than, the other and more important 
qualities. Be this as it may, Mr. Spicer has 
caught the trick of the elder dramatists—their 
quaint earnest thinking and nervous expression 
—to perfection; and reaches easily that wild and 
picturesque beauty which has been the conser- 
vative principle of many an extravagance. We, 
formerly, explained to our readers how the 
mutual and causeless jealousies of the husband 
and wife—the true hero and heroine—involved 
the suffering which is the tragic element of 
the drama; and the scene where Pomfret is 
watching the shadows of the fugitive pair whom 
the Lady Grace, not knowing them, had sheltered 
from the pursuit of King James’s bloodhounds, 
moving on the wall of his lady’s oratory, — 
under the misapprehension that they represent 
the figures of the latter and her supposed para- 
mour,—may serve our readers as a good example 
of Mr. Spicer’s style :— 

Enter Pomfret and L’Estrange. 
L’Estrange. Come, come ; you're cooler ; now return, 


I should, I 


Why came he not 
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Pomfret. Return!.... 
I was a soldier when I wooed, sir. All 
My wealth hung at my side; and when I wrapped 
My ragged cloak over a heart as worn, 
And even in such guise, won her—she that was 
My love, clothed on with gratitude, became 
Mine angel. But that’s past. This wrong of hers 
Exalts mine honest poverty above 
That mount of gold she sits on. We have now 
Changed places. She, proud heart, shall sue to me— 
Ay, kneeling, shall she woo her beggar-lo 
Or ere he cross that threshold. Do you smile? 
What do you mean? "Tis folly, sir,—not guilt— 
She has to answer. Please her, for awhile, 
To toy and prate with any mincing fool— 
Dare you affirm that—— 

L’Estrange. 1 !—No,—Ueaven forbid. 

I affirm nothing. [Pressing him towards the house. 

Pomfret. Withered be the foot 
That brings me nearer to that threshold, till 
Her penitence adjures me. 

L’Estrange. Yet reflect— 

Her wealth. 

Pomfret, What's that? [love her, man! 
Smile as you will, your cool, superior scorn— 
Your curst pretence of pity. "Tis most true. 
Sleep had no silent vision, thought no world, 
That for its sun and centre did not choose 
Her darling life. And this was mine—this was! 
‘Won—purchased—for a moment. Ah' that death 
Had gathered home our love’s sweet harvest then, 

Not left the ears to wither. 

L’Estrange. You shall reap 
Many such harvests yet. 

Pomfret. No—None. Farewell, : 

L’Estrange. I am for the wars—less soldier far 
Than pilgrim—for that hopeful sap is dry 
That gives us heart-strength. 
L’Estrange. If she knew that! Stay, 
Pomfret, come hither. Quick! what chamber’s that— 
There—whence the light bursts? 
Pomfret. ’Tis her oratory. : 
L’Estrange. Ah! she is praying. 
glooms 
Along the wall? 

Pomfret (eagerly). Why, hers. 

L’ Estrange. And those dark plumes 
(Pulls Pomfret away suddenly, 


"Tis so. 


Hold! what shadow 


Let’s begone. 
Pomfret (eagerly). Stand still. My sight 
Was for a moment dim. ’Tis clear again. 
Stand. linvite you to a mystery. 
We'll call it—eh, l’'Estrange !—the honest wife— 
A tale of truth—ha, ha! And lo! there stands 
The villain of the play. Sure he must be 
The demon I have fancied; for, as 1 live, 
He followed forth. 
L’ Estrange. Returned again, 
Come—here’s no harm—I think. 
Pomfret. What doth he there ? 
There, in a spot held consecrate to peace 
And pious meditation? Ah, my love! 
Awake ; the serpent’s in thy paradise 
Stinging thy soul. 
L’ Estrange. Why, as you say, "tis strange. 
Look how the intinite eoxcomb bears himself, 
Tossing his feathered pate, and leaning down, 
Not with a wooing diffidence, but rather 
Claiming, as 'twere, some boon—some promise—some 
Intent, impatiently foregone. 
Pomfret (starting). L’'Estrange, 
Your sword! (Seizes it.) Lend it, I say! 
L’ Estrange. Tut! what's the good ? 
His is a knave’s trick ; but what’s hers? No, no, 
I've better counsel. As your wrongs are great, 
So magnify your vengeance. Pomfret, see! 
Unhappy man! his form seems rigid; yet 
His eyes flame like a spectre’s. Pomfret, hear me, 
You shall have vengeance, man! 
Pomfret (muttering). Uf this indeed 
Were so.... But, spirit, taint not our pure dreams 
With thoughts so filthily suggestive. Down! 
Hideous phantasma, born of hell—dissolve ! 
This world hath natural horrors. 
L’ Estrange. Will you hear ? 
Pomfret (still gazing). Yes—yes, ’Estrange, 1 hear thee, 
Iam watching 
The sinking of mine argosy. I stand 
Upon the hither shore. 1 cannot move 
To rescue, but, Prometheus-like, am bound, 
Clutching at air, the while a monstrous thing 
Gnaws at my vitals. Stab me, good l’Estrange. 


There are beauty, power, and pathos in | 
writing like this; and the emotion of Lady | 
Grace, on discovering that the wife to whom | 
she has given this shelter is the fancied frail | 
one who is supposed to have estranged her hus- | 
band’s heart, is a fitting pendant to its pic-| 
ture :— | 


Alice. Dearest lady, 
May we then know you by no other name 
Than friend and benefactor ? 
Lady Grace. Rather say, 
Grace Pomfret.... Ah! do you start ?.. Why now my pulse 
Begins to leap too.... Heaven! the form agreos— 
Her movements—stature.... Madam, I would see 
Your face.....Do you pause ? 
[Catches her hood, which falls back. 
Alice. Am I Medusa, lady ?— 
My snakes are stingless. 


I saw him. 





| created a Bey by Elfy, his master. 


Thou fiend, so gloriously incarnate! Thou 
Lost thing, whose melancholy beauty thus 
Dazzles and sears mine eyesight. Leave me! 
Alice. Is this distraction, madam ? 
Lady Grace. If despair 
Be madness—ay. Dost thou not see how much 
Thou art mine enemy ?—Know, fell sorceress ! 
Your spring hath trod upon my winter's heels, 
While yet some flowers were left me. Your smooth cheek 
Ploughs furrows here. The love of your sweet eyes 
Hath taught mine tears. Ah! had you coveted 
But wealth, I would have so dealt with you, that 
You might have trampled gold, and haply spared 
The first great bond of nature. 
Alice (eagerly). Hear me—hear ! 
Lady Grace. You did not sin in ignorance. T could else 
Search my own soul, and pardon ; but you knew 
The prize you played for was another’s, and, 
Using your budding sweetnesses to make 
More dark my front of gloom, you selfishly 
Plucked from this breast, its honourable home— 
A gem you cannot wear.— [Noise within. 
Alice (starting). Ah! listen! 
Lady Grace. Yes! 
We are traced—I thank you—now you feel—O woman— 
Hlave you no plea—no palliation—no 
Grief for your fatal mischief ’—O, I pray you, 
Devise some specious cause to justify 
My mercy—I would save you. 


Go! 





Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. Narrated 

by her Physician. 3 vols. Colburn. 
Turse volumes are offered to the public as 
forming the completion of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s Memoirs—the author’s private motive 
apparently being to make as much as possible 
of his ancient service, and extract all he can 
out of the curiosity supposed to attach to the 
character and proceedings of her eccentric 
ladyship. Whether such interest was not 
exhausted by his previous publication may, we 
think, be doubted; and certainly, it appears, so 
far as a hasty glance over these pages enable 
us to judge, that on any other supposition than 
that of such interest existing, they can be con- 
sidered only as presenting a noteble specimen 
of book-making. They add nothing, we be- 
lieve, to our knowledge of that strange indi- 
viduality which gave its character and purpose 
to the former work—dealing with that earlier 
part of the lady’s oriental life in which she had 
not yet put on her enigmatical attitude ;—and 
present little more than the mere itinerary of 
a journey, the merest road-book of which would 
have been interesting in the day when Lady 
Hester and her physician made it, but whose 
pathway is now beaten ground. The book, 
in a word, seems out of date for ail save 
those who have not yet heard enough of 
Lady Hester. Should we, on making a closer 
acquaintance with its contents, see any reason 
for returning to it in our columns, we shall 
have a few words to say to the writer regarding 
a certain unwise and unbecoming defiance to 
which he has committed himself in his preface. 
The volumes have come into our hands at a 
period of the week too close upon our publica- 
tion to afford us the opportunity of doing more, 
for the present, than skim their contents,—and 
glean a few random passages for the entertain- 
ment of our readers. 

At Jerusalem, Lady Hester fell in with a 
Bey of the Mamelukes, who had escaped from 
the massacre of his brethren by Mohammed 
Ali Pasha at the castle of Cairo:— 

“ He received his visitors without any embarrass- 
ment, and, in the course of conversation, related a 
part of his extraordinary history. He was a pur- 
chased slave of Elfy Bey’s, whom he accompanied 
to England, and he still recollected several words of 
English. On his return from that country, he was 
On the bloody 
day in which so many Mamelukes were cut off by 
Mohammed Ali, he was, like the rest, advancing 
through the avenues to the castle, when he per- 
ceived that they were fired on by Albanian soldiers 
from the walls. His presence of mind was sufficient 
to tell him that to remain was certain death, and 
that any risk, however great, was to be run for the 
chance of escape. The avenue, leading from the 





Lady Grace. Would thyself were so! 


great entrance of the castle, goes upon an ascent 





until it terminates in a platform. Round te 
platform, breast high, runs a wall that looks dow, 
on the open space before the castle gates, Ib 
height from the ground must be Very considerable 
He drove his horse at it, and leaped over, 3 
what chance he was not killed on the spot rie, 
imaginable. He secreted himself some days iy 
Cairo; and then, in disguise, he attempted to f 

into Syria across the Desert. His guides Waited 
for a favourable opportunity, and attempted tp 
murder him. Supposing him dead, they plundered 
and stripped the body, threw it into a cemetery 
which was near at hand, and then fled. When he 
recovered his senses sufficiently to know where 
and in what state he was, he crept under the shade 
of a tomb from the scorching rays of the sun, anj 
was found in this lamentable situation by a Be. 
douin, who had compassion on him, carried him tp 
his tent, and concealed him until his wounds wer 
healed. The bey then continued his flight across 
the Desert: and, arriving at Jerusalem, there sought 
the protection of the pasha of Acre. He still com. 
plained of great pain in his loins from the wounds 
he had received, and his wrist was yet bound up.” 

There are many things in these volumes, 
which, as we have hinted, would be worth 
quoting if they were new. The facts and their 
wisdom, save when they are personal to the 
writer's self, have alike been anticipated. The 
following, nevertheless, contains a lesson which, 
both as one of artistic and hygienic value, 
deserves to be often repeated :— 

‘Nothing contributes so much to the upright- 
ness and elegance of figure so remarkable in the 
peasant-women of Syria and Egypt as the common 
practice of carrying water on their heads. So far 
from giving a curve to the spine, depressing the 
neck, or in anywise shortening the groeth & t 
body, the resistance of the muscles seems to in- 
crease in proportion to the pressure, and much 
elasticity of action is the result. In some places, 
the springs are often a quarter of a mile from the 
villages, and much below them, so as to render the 
ascent very toilsome: yet every day in the week 
may be seen girls and women carrying these jars, 
containing not less than fifteen quarts of water, on 
their heads, with a natural grace not exceeded by 
the studied walk of a stage dancer. A favourite 
manner with them, when seen by men and when 
wishing to be coquettish, is to place both thumbs 
through the jar handles, which has a very statue- 
like appearance. When unobserved, they gene- 
rally tuck up their gowns all round, showing their 
pantaloons, If in their best clothes, they are seen 
with silver bracelets instead of glass ones, and with 
similar rings round their ancles ; with a silver relic 
case hanging at their bosom; with long sleeves to 
their gown; and over it, if in winter, a cloth vest, 
if in summer, one of bombazeen ; with ear-rings; 
and with a species of ornament not known in Eng- 
land or France, silver rims of mail or of coins 
which take in the oval of the face from the temples 
to the chin, and have a very pretty effect. The 
girdles are fastened by two silver bosses as large as 
the bottom of a tumbler, and they wear on their 
feet a pair of yellow slippers.’’ 

At Acre— 

“ Lady Hester on the second day signified her 
intention of paying a visit to the rich Jew Malem 
Haym Shiady, the banker and the minister of the 
pasha, and the same evening was fixed on for their 
meeting. * * This man’s history has something 
too curious to be passed over in silence. He was 
the son of an eminent Jew, who filled the post of 
katib or yazgy to several pashas of Damascus, 
which post Haym and his brothers, Rafael, Yusel, 
and Manasseh, succeeded him. Katib in Arabic, 
and yazgy in Turkish, mean no more than writer, 
or scribe; but the office confers more power than 
the name conveys. The katib is often at once 
government secretary and treasurer; and, as he > 
generally stationary in the pashalik for life, whilst 
the pashas, by removal or death, are often change? 
it necessarily happens that he is a perfect master 
of the business of the pashalik, and of its revenues 
and resources; whilst the pashas, coming from di 
tant provinces, enter upon a government of which 
the key is in the katib’s hands, and are necessi 
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in their service, and to be guided by 
om bor the pashalik of Damascus has this 
: calarity, that its pasha and chief persons are 
nt annually on the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
‘ nsequently are more especially bound to confide 
their affairs to the hands of their servants. More- 


ever, the order of march, the ordinances and regu- 
istions for the pilgrims, the quantity of provisions 
uired, the pasha’s disbursements, and various 


Qo things essential to be known on this import- 


ant occasion, have somehow become secrets in the 
hands of these Jews, who it was told to us keep 
them registered in their own tongue. They thus 
become hieroglyphics to the Turks and Christians, 
who seek in vain to wrest the knowledge from the 
hands of the Jews, and so to stand in no farther need 
of them. Haym was destined by his father to the 
priesthood, and we may suppose its holy functions 
do not incapacitate any one from filling secular 
offices, since he was both priest and minister. In 
the early part of his life the machinations of his 
enemies prevailed so far against him that he was 
summoned to Constantinople, to answer to certain 
accusations made against him; and being con- 
demned to a fine which he was unable to pay, he 
vas thrown into prison. Haym had a sister, a 
woman of somewhat masculine appearance, but re- 
puted to possess great qualities. Determined to 
release her brother, she undertook the journey from 
Syria to Constantinople ; and, waiting for a conve- 
nient moment for her purpose, when the Grand 
Signor should be on his way to the mosque, where 
he goes publicly every Friday, she burst into the 
middle of the cavalcade, and threw herself at his 
feet, to petition for her brother’s release. Those 
who have witnessed the sultan’s procession to the 
mosque, the free use that is made of whips and 
cudgels to keep the populace in order, and the awe 
in which al] stand of a monarch in whom a mo- 
ment’s caprice or anger may beget a sentence of 
death, will admire the courage of her who could 
brave it all. She succeeded, as she merited, and 
brought her brother back triumphantly to his home. 
Andit isa proof of Haym’s prudence, that although 
he owed his freedom to his sister, and loved her 
exceedingly, he would not the more suffer her to 
meddle in the affairs of the pashalik. When Ah- 
med Pasha, el Gezzar, governed St. Jean d’ Acre, 
Haym became his principal katib. The cruelties 
which that singular tyrant exercised on those in 
his service extended to Haym. He was accustomed 
to write down on a bit of paper, which he kept 
under his cushion, the names of those whom he 
intended to put to death or to mutilate by the loss 
of some member of the body; and this scrap he 
vould produce when the number became consider- 
ible enough to satisfy his bloodthirsty disposition. 
In this way he one day summoned Haym, among 
others, into his presence, and ordered his head to 
be cut off; but immediately recalling the order, 
he desired that he should be deprived of his nose, 
one eye, and one ear. This was accordingly done. 
Haym was afterwards confined to the palace of the 
pasha, where he attended to the duties of his office 
by day, and by night was remanded to his apart- 
ment, and locked up. It was said that one of 
Haym’s great merits in the eyes of E] Gezzar was 
that, in writing despatches to the Porte, he mixed 
up respect and defiance in such a way that they 
breathed submission and yet showed the sword. 
Haym’s sufferings were not confined to these only. 
Atone time he was condemned to be baked in an 
wen; or, as others say, he was actually put into a 
heated oven, and there made to suffer unutterable 
‘ments. E] Gezzar died, and was succeeded by 
Suliman, the reigning pasha, whose mild adminis- 
‘ution has not been charged with any of the horrors 
{which his predecessor was guilty. Haym now 
‘ujoyed power and affluence, and universally bore 
character of a sage minister.” 

The career of Malem Haym, with its features 
tvicissitude, affords no more than an ordinary 
‘ample of the snares that beset the path of 
‘bition, and the spectres that walk by the side 

Promotion, in the barbarous and passionate 
—The following is one of its superstitions ; 
Mut, ho to be presented as another 
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mental peculiarity. At the same renowned 





city, the writer had observed, nailed to the posts 
of several doors which he entered, what a 
peared, from its perforations, to be a small tin 
nutmeg-grater,—and excited his curiosity. On 
inquiry, he was informed that each of these 
contained a copy of the Ten Commandments ; 
which are, in Syria, nailed to the doorways as 
charms.—In the neighbourhood of Nazareth 
the travellers visited— 


“Mount Tabor, and Cana, and rode to other 
places in the environs. r. B., accompanied by 
his Mameluke, Joseph, departed for the sea of 
Galilee. On his return, after an absence of two or 
three days, he informed us of a singular meeting 
with a person who called himself Shaykh Ibrahim. 
At Tabariah he had been lodged at the house of a 
priest, to which Europeans were generally con- 
ducted. The weather was sultry, and Mr. B., con- 
fined within doors, heard some one in altercation 
with his Mameluke at the entry of the house. 
Joseph was endeavouring to turn out a meanly- 
dressed man with a long beard, who insisted, in his 
turn, on speaking with the Englishman within. 
Upon advancing to the door, Mr. B. was surprised 
to hear himself addressed in good English. Shaykh 
Ibrahim made himself known, and they spent the 
day together. The succeeding day Mr. B. returned 
to Nazareth, having invited Shaykh Ibrahim to 
visit us. It is unnecessary to say he was the cele- 
brated Burckhardt. On the morrow he arrived, 
and his appearance was calculated to interest those 
who beheld him, from the singularity of his dress, 
so different from that of a European. As there 
will be occasion to speak of him again more than 
once, it is necessary to introduce him particularly 
to the notice of the reader. He was a robust and 
rather an athletic man, of about five feet nine, with 
blue eyes, a broad German face, and a pleasing 
look. His teeth were very unevenly set. I did 
not, at that time, know that he was travelling for 
the African Society, as he affected to pass for an 
Arab, and did not care to betray his secret to those 
from whom he could reap no advantage by the 
disclosure, and might derive some inconvenience. 
There was something in his speech that did not 
amount to a foreign accent, and yet it was at times 
enough to make a listener suppose he might be 
Irish, so well had he learned to speak a language 
not vernacular. He remained, if I recollect rightly, 
two whole days at Nazareth. Lady Hester's 
opinion of him was not a favourable one, and she 
never altered it. He took occasion, in conversation, 
to point out to Lady Hester the practicability of 
procuring certain objects of antiquity, which he 
supposed to come within the reach of her purse and 
influence, although not of hisown, He was dressed 
as a peasant of Palestine, with a turban of about 
the length and fineness of a round towel. His 
shirt was coarse, long, and with pointed sleeves 
reaching considerably beyond his fingers’ ends. 
His legs were bare, and his feet were thrust into an 
old pair of shoes, somewhat resembling inn slippers. 
He had loose drawers, and a tunic or frock of white 
coarse cotton, reaching down to his fect, open in 
front, over which was a woollen cloak or abah, the 
favourite mantle of every person throughout Syria 
when travelling.’’ 

If, in most instances, the progress of time 
and events has robbed these volumes of their 
value, recent facts which have directed atten- 
tion towards Mount Lebanon have given a 
value to the author’s account of the Druses :— 

“‘ The religion of the Drizes (he says) is a mystery 
among historians and travellers, and their tenets are 
so cautiously concealed from all but certain persons 
of their own sect that little credit is to be given to the 
relation of any author on the subject. Some gen- 
eral facts, however, are known; as that they owe 
their origin to Hakym be Omrhu, Caliph, or Sultan 
of Egypt, in an early year of the Hegira, and that 
they are divided into two bodies, called the Initiated 
and Non-initiated, or Jahel and Aakel. The Jahel 
are those who follow the common pursuits of man- 
kind, and acknowledge, as the rules of society, the 
received customs of the country, putting no more 
restraints on their conduct than what these and the 
laws impose. Their sabbath is on Friday. The 





Driizes have, at times, been totally independent, as 
during the reign of Fakr ed dyn; and are, in a 
certain degree, always so, from the nature of their 
mountains. To become an Aakel, it is necessary 
for a Jahel to go through a probation of some years; 
when, if thought worthy, he is admitted to a parti- 
cipation in the rights of the adepts. The deport- 
ment of these is grave, and they are tied down to a 
plainness of dress and a sanctity of manners which 
give them a look that necessarily imposes somewhat 
on the beholder. One unvarying part of it is the 
white turban, made of a long band of linen or cotton, 
repeatedly folded around the tarbish (or red skull 
cap). They likewise affect the black abah or cloak. 
An Aikel holds himself bound to the performance 
of all moral duties, so that the institution is in 
itself meritorious. Their enemies, however, say 
that their sanctity consists in observing certain 
days of prayer, in letting their beard grow, in seldom 
or never being seen to smoke or to drink coffee; in 
studiously concealing from vulgar eyes their pec- 
cadilloes, and in withdrawing from public view to 
perform their devotions; which, add they, are most 
impure abominations, for they are grounded on a 
belief in the transmigration of souls, in non-entity 
after death, and in the lawfulness of incestuous co- 
habitation between daughters and fathers, or bro- 
thers and sisters. Neither do their revilers scruple 
to aver that they are idolaters, and worship the 
image of a calf. My subsequent knowledge of them 
leads me to subscribe to no such opinion, but to 
conceive that religious feelings, or pretended ones, 
lead some of them to a real or apparent sanctity, 
as in other sectaries and in all religions. And, 
although no deity is too gross for ignorance and 
superstition, no mode of worship so absurd that 
sophistry cannot find arguments to accredit it, and 
no avenging power so imbecile that priestcraft will 
not erect a tribunal upon its terrors, still there is, 
in general, such a positive and indignant denial of 
idolatry from all respectable Drizes, that we do 
not think travellers are warranted in propagating 
the report. * * From what I could learn from the 
conversation of another shaykh, named Kalyb, the 
tenets of the Drizes are as follow. The books held 
sacred by them are four: the Old and New Testa- 
ment; the Koran; and their own, which is the 
essence, say they, of the other three. They have 
two questions, which I believe to be a sort of coun- 
tersign of their religion. Which was created first, 
the egg or the hen? Which was made first, the 
haminer or the anvil? and which seem to be puz- 
zles, to bring man to a sense of his own incapacity 
to scan the works of the Creator. According to 
them, one is not prior to the other, and hence they 
believe the world was created, peopled, and stocked 
at once with rational and brute animals; which to 
Omnipotence is just as easy as any other way. 
Their paradise is eternal, and so is their hell; and 
the bliss of the one or the pains of the other are 
inconceivably great, but of what kind they were I 
could not learn. They do not believe in the trans- 
migration of the soul: for they say the soul is of 
too divine a nature to take up its habitation in the 
body of a beast. * * There is a very prevalent 
notion among them that there are Drizes in 
England, or else that the tenets of some sect (they 
mean the Quakers) are very much like their own. 
When familiarity had in some degree emboldened 
me, I said to Shaykh Kalyb that, as I had so often 
been told that the Drizes worshipped a calf as a 
divinity, I supposed their religion was something 
like that of the Hindoos, who Se the same 
animal. But he assured me positively that, if that 
animal were sacred in their eyes, they could not eat 
of it, which I very well knew they did; and that 
those who had said they had seen images of a calf 
among them must have been mistaken.” 

There was nothing, says the physician, which 
engaged Lady Hester Stanhope’s attention more 
than the peculiarities of the Druses : and, among 
other things, she was desirous of verifying 
what she had heard of their feeding on raw 
flesh :— 

“ Accordingly, on an appointed day, a sheep was 
bought, and notice given that such Driizes as chose 
to partake of it would be welcome. A spot was fixed 
on for this extraordinary feast about half a mile 
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from the burgh, and'the time appointed was at the 
close of the day, when the inhabitants of Eastern 
countries generally make their fullest meal. I 
accompanied her ladyship. The sheep was killed, 
blown, skinned, and cut up: and, whilst yet reek- 
ing, was placed before the people assembled. As 
they knew wherefore they were invited, they pro- 
bably added a few grimaces of pretended voracious- 
ness to their customary manner: but the fact was 
well established before us that they eat mutton raw 
as we do when roasted. It may be observed, that 
the sheep was of the large-tailed breed; and the 
tail itself, although a mass of fat, was cut into 
mouthfuls, and swallowed with the same avidity 
as the fleshy parts.’’ 

We believe, too, that the following correction 
is not, even now, out of date :— 


“It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the notions entertained in Europe, of the manner of 
putting to death by the bowstring, are extremely 
erroneous. It is supposed that a condemned person 
submits to his fate without a murmur, and kisses 
the sentence that announces to him his doom. But 
repeated inquiries lead me to affirm that it is other- 
wise, and that Mahometans seldom die magnani- 
mously by the hand of an executioner: they often 
utter piercing cries, or else, a prey to despair, be- 
come insensible: the executioner generally stabs 
or shoots them first, and then, if not quite dead, 
strangles them with the shawl snatched from his 
head, or with the girdle from his waist, or with the 
first rope at hand.” 

We called attention, last week, to the advan- 
tages conferred on Syria by the establishment 
of a medical hospital at Damascus, and to its 
claims upon European benevolence. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract may help our argument :— 


“T found his son on a silk mattress, placed on 
the sofa, in an open alcove that looked on a marble 
paved court shaded by lofty orange and lemon- 
trees, There were three physicians present, a Turk 
and two Christians. Ahmed Bey received me very 
politely, and eagerly begged me to restore his son 
to health. The boy was about thirteen or fourteen 
—ugly, of diminutive stature, and somewhat hump- 
backed. He was labouring under anasarca, conse- 
quent on a long intermittent fever. After examining 
him, I said I saw no reason to doubt of the possi- 
bility of curing him. I was then asked how I 
would do it, which I declined telling: for I had no 
one but my servant for interpreter, and the little 
Italian which he knew made it impossible to ex- 
plain my intentions clearly. The bey told me that 
nothing had been left unattempted which the faculty 
of the city could think of. His son had been sewed up 
in a sheepskin fresh from the warm ecarease. He had 
taken pills made of powdered pearl; he had lived 
six days on nothing but goats’ flesh; he had had 
pigeons’ skins put hot on his feet; but all had 
been unavailing. I merely observed that these 
remedies might have much merit in them, but that 
the practice of medicine in England was somewhat 
different; and, if he wished me to prescribe, my 
first condition was that I should not be controlled 
by any body. After some other conversation, I 
went away. About three hours afterwards, I was 
summoned again, and desired to act as I chose. 
Not to tire the reader, I was fortunate enough to 
restore the boy to perfect health, and the father 
signified to me that he would thank me in the 
Eastern way. On an appointed day, 1 was ccn- 
ducted to the vestibule of the bath, where Suliman 
Bey, attended by half-a-dozen servants, awaited 
my coming. We undressed and entered the bath, 
having each a silk apron on. About an hour was 
consumed in the ceremonies of shaving the head, 
washing, depilation, &c.; after which we returned 
to the dressing-room, where we were enveloped in 
embroidered napkins, and lay down to repose. 
Pipes, coffee, and sherbets, were served. When it 
was time to dress, the bey ordered a page to invest 
me with the dress of honour which had been pre- 
pared for me. It consisted of an entire suit of 
Turkish clothes, with a pelisse, and three pieces of 
Damascus silks not made up. The whole might 
be valued at fifty pounds. After dinner I returned 
home, and could perceive, by the cheerfulness of 





my groom, who generally held my horse at the 
door, that he too had not been forgotten.” 


Our author’s disappointment, and the philo- 
sophy of it, at Palmyra, are also worth extract- 
ing :— 

“ About one o'clock, we came to some sand-hills, 
at which time we were abreast of the White Moun- 
tain, (Gebel-el- Abyad) twoleagues off, in a northerly 
direction. These sandhills continued for a league 
or more. * * * We then entered a vast plain called 
El Mezah, bounded on the left by the White Moun- 
tain, and, on the right, by Mount Ayan. Vast as 
it was, its extreme evenness deceived the eye, and 
contracted its boundaries to the appearance of a 
valley. It seemed as if we almost touched the foot 
of the mountain which overhangs Palmyra, and 
which Hassan pointed to. ‘We have not above a 
league and a half to go,’ said I.‘ Jnshallah,’ was 
his reply, in the Arabian manner; ‘if it please 
God ;’ and, taught by experience how equivocal an 
expression this was, 1 made up my mind fora double 
distance. Hassan’s horse was nearly knocked up, 
and it was necessary to remove his wallet upon mine. 
The plain, for the first league, has some patches of 
turf, but afterwards presents a dry, cracked, barren 
surface, totally destitute of vegetation. It appears 
that the soil is impregnated with salt, as is the plain 
which I afterwards saw to the east of Palmyra. At 
sunset we reached its termination, and entered be- 
tween two hills into a valley, where were to be seen 
the remains of a reservoir inclosing the fountain- 
head, from which water was once conveyed by an 
aqueduct to Palmyra. It is called Abu-el-Fawares, 
and is mentioned by Wood and Dawkins, in their 
splendid work on the remains of Palmyra. This 
aqueduct runs for a league, and terminates in the 
Valley of Tombs, at which we soon arrived. This 
valley is shut in on both sides by low mountains. 
The moon had now risen, and threw a gloomy solem- 
nity over these ancient monuments of the dead, 
which continued forabout a mile. As we approached 
the angle, where the vast mass of ruins (as I sup- 
posed) would burst on my sight, my bosom thrilled 
with expectation. We turned it, when, straining 
my eyes, I looked in vain for the grand objects which 
I had expected; for the straggling columns of the 
colonnade, sunk in a low disadvantageous spot, 
were hardly to be discerned. Other feelings, which 
hope had for 2 moment drowned, again took posses- 
sion of me. I recollected that I had been twelve 
hours on horseback, that I was hungry and thirsty. 
Following my guide among huge masses of stone, 
and pillars and fragments of buildings, towards the 
Temple of the Sun, we came to the gate, which we 
found shut; nor was it opened until Hassan had 
made himself known. Then, turning down a dirty 
lane, we reached the mud cottage which was to be 
my residence at Palmyra. * * I rose with the sun, 
and, eager to correct the unfavourable impression 
which the view of the ruins had made in the dusk 
of the evening, I begged of Hassan to reconduct me 
to them. I sat down, still, as before, deceived in my 
expectations. As far as my memory served me, I 
found the cngravings in Wood and Dawkins faith- 
ful; and I began to consider how it happened that, 
correct as to delineation, they conveyed an idea of 
the remains of Palmyra so much more favourable 
than the reality. It has already been stated that 
the ground on which they stand is disadvantageous. 
Edifices require elevation to set them off; and per- 
haps it may have struck some travellers, that, of all 
the vestiges of antiquity to be seen throughout 
modern ‘Turkey, the Parthenon at Athens, and the 
Temple of Theseus at Sunium, have the most im- 
posing appearance, owing to their position, each on 
the summit of a hill. It is not so with Palmyra. 
Situate, on the contrary, at the foot of lofty moun- 
tains, whose height renders all the works of art 
diminutive, its columns, if seen at the distance of a 
few hundred yards, dwindle to the size of tapers. 
Indistinct from the neighbouring mountains, they 
are still more so from the colour of the stone of 
which they are made: for it is of a yellow ochrish 
appearance, and the face of the surrounding soil is 
precisely the same hue. Tints must be opposed to 
set each other off; so that, for want of this contrast, 
these celebrated ruins, so conspicuous on paper, are 
scarcely visible where they stand. And although 





the two artists had a right to give them as high re. 
lief as they could, yet have they been guilty of the 
species of deception which exhibits objects under 
falsecolouring, by representing them with an ap ; 
ance of freshness to which they have long since log 
their claim. Yet, when we reflect on the Vastnesy 
of the materials which have been collected, a it 
were, in the midst of adesert, we are lost in astonish. 
ment. There are pillars of granite of a single block, 
which (say those who have made researches on 
these subjects their study) must have been trans. 
ported from Upper Egypt. All the buildings ean 
composed of stones of an enormous size; and there 
are ceilings yet remaining of a single slab. Pras. 
ments of pillars and their entablatures strew the 
ground, and are so numerous that we might imagine 
all the inhabitants to have lived in palaces, Ths 
building, called by traveilers the Temple of the Sun, 
alone contains within its walls more than space 
enough for the present Palmyrenes.” 

Here we must conclude for the present :—but 
it is not improbable that we may return to these 
volumes. 
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De Morgan’s (Professor) Elements of Arithmetic, royal 12mo, 5s. cL 

Dick’s Christian Phiiosopher, 9th edit. 1 

Dunbar (G.) on the Greek and Latin Lz 

Dunbar’s (G.) Elements of the Greek La 

Gauge Evidence—History and Prospects 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Geikie’s (W.) Etchings, illustrative of Scotch Character and Scenery, 
4to. 31s. 6d. half mor. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon in English, post sto. %. 
6d. cl., with Grammarand Chrestomethy, 1 vol. post 8vo. 37s, 6d. el, 

Gesenius's Grammar (in English) and Chrestomathy, post 4to, 10.¢l, 

Gillespie's (G.) Notes of Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 7s, &d. 

Homer’s Iliad, translated by T. S. Brandreth, Esq. 2 vols. pt. 8¥0, 10, 

Herrick's (R.) rides, or Works both Human and Divine, tt, 

Johnston's (G. W.) Gardener's Dictionary, 125 cuts, 12mo, 10s. 6d. cl. 

Jamieson’s (Dr.) Dictionary of the Scottish Language, abri 
(from the Dict. and Supplement) by J. Johnstone, 1 vol. 8vo. 2s. 

Jesse's (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of England, under the Stuarts, 
2nd edit. 4 vols. 8vo. 56s. cl. 

Key’s (I'. H.) Latin Grammar, on the System of Crude Forms, &. 

Livius, with English Notes, by Dr. Stocker, Part II. of Vol. I, 12, 

Neuman and Baretti's Spanish and Engiish Dictionary, abridged, & 

Neale’s Triumphs of the Cross, Second Series, ‘Christian Endurance; 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Oliendorif ’s German Method, Part II. 2nd edit. gvo. 12s, el. 

Overbury’s (R. W.) Jesuits, fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Porny’s (M. A.) Syliabaire Francais, 23rd edit. 12mo. 2s, cl. 

oY i d 


cl. 
crown 8vo, 5s. cl. 
12mo. ds. Gd. sheep. 

tailway System, imp. 


Railway Bill Register, 1816, 12mo. > 

Spilman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege, 12mo. 10s. cl. 

Social Influences ; or, Villi a Novel, 3 vois. 12mo. 31s, 6. bds. 

Stanhope's (Lady Heste ravels, forming the Completion of her 
Memoirs, 3 vols, post 8vo. 5 e 

Silver (Dr. E. D.) On Diseases of the Rectum, Anus, and Liver, 5. 

Taylor’s (H.) Bee-keeper’s Manual, 3rd edit. 12mo. ts. el. 

Williams’s (G.) Sermons preached at Jerusalem iu 1842 and 1843, 6¥0, 
103. 6d. cl. 

Walkingame’s Tutor, by Fraser, new edit. 12mo, 2s. cl. : 

Wheweill’s (Dr. W.) Lectures on Systematic Morality, delivered ia 
Lent Term, 1846, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Wilson's (J.) Outlines of Naval Surgery, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl. P 

Watson's (Rev. T.) Hill of Zion; or, the First and Last Things, illu- 
trative of Present Dispensation, fe. 3s. 6d. cl. 





MR. HALLIWELL’S ‘ LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND? 

Perwit me to request the insertion of the following 
observations upon the review of Mr, [alliwell’s 
* Letters of the Kings of England,’ which appeared 
in your journal of the 2nd and 9th inst. ; 

Passing in silence the blunder with which this 
truly extraordinary collection opens, viz. the attribw- 
tion of a letter written by Henry IT. to his successor, 
Richard I.—a document which both transcriber and 
translator have combined to render all but useless; 
the former by omitting ihe initials of the names of 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richard, 
whom the King calls his firstborn son, the latter 
by misrendering the text—your reviewer quotes a 
epistle, stated (Halliwell, Vo!. 1. p. 7) tohave been wnt 
ten by Richard I., during his captivity, to Henry V. 
Emperor of Germany. He adopts Mr. Halliwell’s 
error in making Richard, in 1196, address Henry 
V., who died in 1125,—a mistake in date of some 
seventy years; and then naively adds, “ how should 
aman (Henry V.) who had been the cause of his 
own father’s death have any feeling for a stranger: 
It is obvious that we should read Henry VI. andit 
might have passed as a typographical error, but that 
Mr. Halliwell carefully repeats the blunder in a long 
note appended to the letter. Having corrected the 
date, I must now express my surprise that your 
reviewer should not have suspected the authenticity 
of this remarkable document, Mr. Halliwells 
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ity for it is, “Records in the Tower of London, 
translated from the Anglo-Norman. I can state, 
ith perfect confidence, that no such document exists 
he Tower; and, as I shall hereafter prove, that 
ie Halliwell never sought it there. In the Tower 
te are only three original letters of the time of 
Richard ; the one in question Is not among them, nor 
it onany of the Rolls in that office. I challenge 
a Halliwell to produce any authentic evidence 
whatever of the genuineness of this document. He 
ays, it is “‘ now for the first time presented to the 
English reader,”—cautiously avoiding the point of its 
being now first printed :—_whence was it obtained ? It 
is obviously a mere rhetorical composition. The 
datement, in the reference, that it is “translated from 
the Ang! Norman,” is about as probable as that the 
jeter ig in the Tower. The merest tyro in the study 
of English diplomacy,—much more a gentleman of 
Mr, Halliwell’s discursive reading,—should know 
that in the time of Richard Anglo-Norman was not 
ysed either in public or in private letters. The 
atliest instance of its being so employed is of the 
ign of John,—and late in his reign, too. It is really 
apity that Mr. Halliwell did not give, with the other 
elections he has made from the * Feedera,’ the two 
spurious letters of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
eculpating Richard from any share in the murder 
of the Marquess of Montferrat (not Montserrat, as 
he prints it), as appropriate pendants to this curious 
«characteristic and interesting” letter,—which is not 
in the Tower. 

I think your reviewer should have noticed the 
obvious impropriety of printing as a letter of Richard 
| his royal charter, recognizing the rights of ship- 
recked persons, With respect to this charter, also, 
Mr, Halliwell’s reference is deceptive. He says, 
“the original is in Latin.” The original does not 
aist,—it is known only by a copy of it in an Inspexi- 
nus Charter of Henry VI., on the Gascon Roll of the 
frst year of his reign. In order, I suppose, to make 
the charter appear somewhat less formal, and to fit 
it to his purpose, Mr. Halliwell has ventured to 
translate “carta” by “letter”; and, by a singular 
process, Walter, archbishop of Rouen, one of the wit- 
nesses to the act, is converted into Walker. Passing 
mother charter, also printed and garbled to make it 
spear a letter—viz., King John’s well-known grant 
ofan estate to Picol, his jester.—-we come to what 
Mr. Halliwell terms a “ mandate of Henry ITI. con- 
cming the heart of his father.” He fixes the 
date of it to 1235. Now, one would suppose that 
\r. Halliwell must have known that Henry III. 
could not, by any possibility, have spoken of his 
fither as “the Lord Henry”—that father’s name 
luving been John; and this should have shown him 
tut, notwithstanding that the Cottonian Catalogue 
utributes this letter to Henry, it was written by 
Livard I. Its date may be readily fixed to 3rd De- 
tember, 1291—as Robert (Burnel), bishop of Bath 
ui Wells, is named in it, who died in October, 
192, The transcript of this document in the Cot- 
tonian MS, Vitellius E.v., is very faulty ; and it 
vould appear that Mr. Halliwell, having been unable 
to correct, has altered it according to his own notions. 
Thus,in the MS, the King is stated to have delivered 
his father’s heart to the abbess of Fontevrault, in the 
presence of the bishops of Durham, Bath and Wells, 
nd “ Edwardi fratris nostri” —Edwardi being an error 
ifthe early transcriber for Edmundi, as may be seen by 
comparing the enrolment in the Tower. This Mr. 
Halliwell did not do; but he has wholly omitted the 
vention of Prince Edmund (Earl of Lancaster), and 
nuodueed the “ faithful and well-beloved keeper of 
wt palace”’a personage who is not named in any 
hart of the document ! 

It would be a serious, though certainly a useful, 
"wk to compare every document printed in these 
Wlumes with the original, when the original can be 
iad; but that labour must be left to other hands. 
Yet although I have already occupied much of 
our valuable space, I would beg to offer a few more 
tmark, We have seen that Mr. Halliwell’s first 
mcimen of the so-called letters of Henry III. be- 

in reality, to the reign of his son. In running 

Werthe documents of the time of Edward I., I notice 

etter from Edward to Philip III. of France ; to 

Vtich ig appended the usual reference—“archives in 

Tower of London, translated from the Latin. 





Swnttenon a very small piece of vellum.” This 


note affords at once a clue to the extent of the editor's 
research. The letter is printed in M. Champollion- 
Figeac’s ‘Lettres des Rois &c. des Cours de France et 
d’Angleterre,’ compiled from the collections made by 
Bréquigny during his researches in the Record offices 
of England, about the middle of the last century. 
M. Champollion subjoins this note to it:—Copié 
sur la minute originale en parchemin.” As I have 
already asserted that Mr. Halliwell did not visit the 
Tower to collect materials for his volumes, it follows 
that he copied hisreference, as well as his description 
of the document, from the French editor, without 
due acknowledgment: and I would beg the curious 
reader to compare his absurd translation with the 
Latin text as printed in Champollion. Although it is 
true that the French publication is next to worthless, 
and not to be trusted,—-still it happens in respect of 
this particular document to be tolerably correct. This 
work, then, turns out to be Mr. Halliwell'’s * Tower 
archives” in compendio, so far as it extends. The 
veracity of his other references to the same archives 
isequally unimpeachable. The succeeding document 
(Halliwell, I. p. 19)—one which is quoted in your 
review,—Edward’s letter to the authorities of the 
Isle of Oléron,—is also taken from Champollion, 
and badly translated. This writ—for it is nothing 
more—is one of many of the same nature which 
issued out of Chancery during the times when the 
monarchs of England were compelled to be wholesale 
dealers in wine, by reason of their right of prisage ; 
which constantly accumulated a stock in their cellars 
at every port, and rendered it no inconsiderable part 
of a sheriff’s duty to attend to the racking, barrelling 
and transport of the royal stores from one market 
to another. Mr. Halliwell might as well have printed, 
for a royal letter, one of the many proclamations of 
the same time against malting and brewing, on the 
occurrence of a bad harvest. After a few other 
specimens, Mr. Halliwell copies from the Archeological 
Journal of last December the letter of Edward I. to 
Robert Bruce; and, with laudable accuracy, adds 
this note :—“ Original under the Privy Seal, pre- 
served in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Translated from the Anglo-Norman.” But, while he 
is so conscientiously accurate as to the source whence 
he obtained this letter, he does not hesitate to print 
it as if there were no lacune in it—which there are; 
and they were properly indicated in the Journal. 
Mr. Halliwell never saw the original in the Duchy 
Office. I shall now pass over the interval between 
Edward I. and Richard II.—a period as fruitful of 
errors in these volumes as of remarkable events— 
and proceed to your reviewer's notice of Richard's 
grants to Chaucer—which are here reprinted for the 
twentieth time. I repeat that such documents are 
not letters, in the right sense of the word. They are 
legal documents; and, as such, have properly no 
place in a collection of ‘Letters of the Kings of 
England.’ Your critic says, these grants were 
attested by Henry IV., in 1399, “the year of his 
predecessor’s murder.” To attest is to witness an 
act: he should have said that Henry confirmed 
Richard's gifts to the Poet. In those times of un- 
certain tenure, people, both lay and clerical, hurried, 
and were often compelled, to obtain the confirmation 
of their grants from a new monarch; so that, whether 
Chaucer was quick or not, “to avail himself of the 
liberality so conspicuous in new kings,” he merely 
did that which all contemporary grantees of the 
crown did; and therefore, the fact of Henry’s con- 
firmation proves absolutely nothing as to Chaucer's 
character. Of the letters of the time of Henry V., 
I shall observe only, that those announcing his vic- 
tories to the citizens of London, are not printed for 
the first time, as asserted. Moreover, they were used 
in Tyler's Life of Henry; in which work is also pub- 
lished the challenge to the Dauphin of Vienne— 
who was not Dauphin of France, as Mr. Halliwell 
prints. What shall be said of reprinting, from La- 
boureur’s ‘* Histoire de Charles VI.’ the apocryphal 
proclamation of Henry to his soldiers before the 
battle of Agincourt ?—of the gross ignorance which 
could perpetrate such a blunder as to head a letter, 
addressed to the Sheriffs of London, “ The same to 
his Viscounts of London,” and then add, as an expla- 
natory note, “ Lord Mayor and Aldermen”? There 
is no reference to this letter; but it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that, if in French, it was addressed to 

















































the “ Viscomtes,” if in Latin, “ Vicecomitibus,”— 





the medieval terms of the respective languages, as 
used in England, for “ Sheriffs.” 

One correction more, and I have done. Among 
the letters of Edward VI., the editor has printed 
a warrant directing the removal of the achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Somerset as a Knight of 
the Garter, from St. George's Chapel, at Windsor 
—a usual proceeding on the attainder of a Knight of 
the Order. To this, Mr. Halliwell adds the follow- 
ing absurd note—“ It would seem to have been the 
ordinary custom to refuse the raising of the hatch- 
ments of those who had suffered on the block. I 
have not met with any other notice of the circum- 
stance alluded to.” Probably not: but it is not a 
question of refusing to raise; it is one of removing 
achievements already erected,—and the editor of the 
‘Letters of the Kingsof England’ should have known 
something of the usages of the Order of the Garter. 

Inhis Introduction, Mr. Halliwell speaks as though 
he had, in almost every instance, examined the 
original MSS. of these letters, when accessible ; and 
he has tendered his thanks to Mr. T. D. Hardy, of 
the Tower, for his assistance. Mr. Hardy has 
authorized me to state, that he neither directly nor, 
to his knowledge, indirectly, rendered Mr. Halliwell 
any assistance whatever ;—that Mr. Halliwell never 
applied at the Tower for any purposes connected 
with this publication: and Mr. Hardy has expressed 
to me his great surprise at finding his name thus 
publicly mentioned; and at receiving from Mr. 
Shober!l a copy of the work, accompanied by a note 
in which he calls it Ais collection of letters, which he 
had been so fortunate as to obtain Mr. Halliwell to 
edit! T. Hupson Turner. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have before us the argument, in prospectus 
form, for a proposed Expedition of Discovery, which 
aims at solying the riddles of African geography by the 
natural and reasonable process of reaching the inte- 
rior through an acquaintance with the coasts. “Access 
to them,’’ it is said, “being once gained, and the roads 
made known, we may safely trust to the natural 
active tendencies of mankind for the growth of inter- 
course and its humanizing consequences.” — The 
attempts hitherto made on that continent have, it is 
sensibly observed, “failed miserably, chiefly because 
they aimed at solving at once the most difficult 
geographical problems, and were entered on with a 
determination to defy all dangers, and to force the 
way through all obstacles, physical and moral.” The 
immediate purpose of the present projectors is to 
commence the work by exploring the eastern coast 
of Africa, for the reasons following :—“In populous. 
ness and civilization, the Eastern coast of Africa 
seems in general superior to the Western. It has, 
also, one great advantage as regards facility of explo- 
ration—namely, that the languages spoken on it are 
all akin to and closely resemble one another, and 
belong to a family of languages which extends over 
two-thirds of the black nations of Africa. On the 
Eastern side of that continent, the slave trade has 
been carried on from the earliest times, and still 
continues to be the chief branch of trade. But the 
absence (beyond the Portuguese possessions) of 
foreign influence, and the readiness of the Sultan of 
Muscat, who is sovereign of the coast, to hearken to 
British counsels, leave an opening in that quarter for 
philanthropic exertions.” The projectors lay down 
certain maxims as expressing the true principles on 
which such an exploration shou!d be conducted ; and 
have found a traveller, agreeing with them in system 
and endowed with the necessary qualifications, in the 
person of Mr. J.S. Leigh, who has visited the Eastern 
coast of Africa, and is master of the Sawéhili lan- 
guage. We hope to see a committee formed, with 
no delay, for the realization of this scheme; and the 
sooner the public are informed to whom their sub- 
scriptions can be paid for its promotion the better. 

On Wednesday last, the Anniversary Dinner of 
the Literary Fund Society was held, at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern—the Bishop of Lincoln filling the chair. 
The Report stated that the sum of 1,240/. had been 
distributed during the past year, in thirty-eight grants, 
for the relief of struggling literary men: and on the 
present occasion, the subscriptions amounted to about 
800/.,—including the Queen’s annual grant of 100 
guineas, and a munificent donation of 100/. from 
the Times newspaper. 
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The following are extracts from a Letter by the 
Rev. Mr. Brockman—now travelling in South Arabia, 
—which has been forwarded to us, from Damascus, 
by Dr. Thompson, to whom it is addressed. 

** Shehr, South Arabia, February 20, 1846. 

“My dear Dr. Thompson,—After many wander- 
ings along the Arabian shore, between Aden and 
Missenaat, east of Ras Sharman,—dwelling for about 
a month in the chief towns, and making occasional 
excursions inland whenever I found I could proceed 
with safety,_I have returned to this place again, 
to watch an opportunity of getting to other inland 
places. If I fail in this, I purpose going on to Muscat 
in some Arab vessel; and, from thence, I hope to join 
the East India surveying vessels—in one of which I 
have been offered a berth. The Moslems of Damascus 
hate all Franks pretty cordially; but I think their 
brethren of these southern parts outdo them in hatred 
towards us. The Bedouins here are a fine, manly, 
simple-minded set of men in general; while the towns- 
people are, for the most part, a base, cringing, lying, 
cheating race-_the most fierce, intolerant bigots I 
ever met with. A horse is here an unknown animal, 
as well as the mule: camels and asses are the only 
beasts of burden. This is a large town, supplied 
with grain principally from India, and the Sewayly 
Coast ; but, like all other places on the Arabian Sea, 
having abundance of delicious fish of various kinds. 
* * The climate of South Arabia for the last four 
months has been delightful. Illness and disease are 
almost unknown in these parts. But the richest 
merchant here would not give sixpence to a doctor 
to save himself, wife, or child, from imminent death. 
A woman would be suffered to die rather than a 
stranger should see her face, were he the most skilful 
doctor in the world. They do not believe me when 
I tell them of your being admitted into the principal 
hareems in Damascus. There isa patriarchal simpli- 
city in the mode of lifehere. The richest man,—the 
Sultan himself,—never has more than one dish at his 
meals. All seem to be upon a perfect equality ; the 
poor man with ragged clothing shaking hands with 
the Sultan, and being as much at home in his pre- 
sence as in his own house. The chief people go to 
market for themselves; and may be seen, every even- 
ing, returning home with fish or flesh, vegetables, and 
bundles of green food for their cattle,&c. Wheaten 
bread is here a luxury which only the rich enjoy ; 
and leaven is unknown. The language is much more 
like that of books(and I conclude, therefore, purer), 
than that of Sham, or Damascus. The pronunciation 
also, is less guttural and more pleasing to the ear.” 


Our Naples correspondent writes as follows:— 
“We have had some wonders in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath. In this city, as also in 
Messina, Catania, Noto, Gallipoli, Brindisi, and 
Lecce, we have had two slight shocks of an earth- 
quake on the same day, and at the same hour—that 
is, 28th March, at five o’clock p.m. The first shock 
was progressive, and the second undulatory, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Astronomical Observatory 
of the Royal Marine.” 

The western papers speak of an eruption of the 
volcano of St. Vincent of a very formidable character, 
which was creating great alarm amongst the inhabit- 
ants when the last advices left the island.—Letters 
from Reikiavik state that the eruption of Hecla con- 
tinued at that date, the 13th of April, with unabated 
fury since the 2nd of September in the previous 
year. There is no example of such a prolonged 
phenomenon in the annals of Iceland. Very singular 
consequences have ensued. The winds have carried 
the volcanic ashes all over the island; and the cattle 
are perishing, poisoned by the herbage which it 
taints and covers. The poison developes itself in 
singular forms of disease, which are described at 
length ; and it is stated, that if the eruption continue 
two months longer, all the cattle in the island must 
be destroyed, or abandoned to death by this strange 
malady. The eruption is described in fearful cha- 
racters, The flames from each of the three craters 
were thrown up to a height of 2,400 fathoms, and 
their width exceeded that of the greatest river in the 
island. The lava lay mountains high; and masses of 
pummice-stone weighing half a ton had been carried 
a distance of a league and half. The ice and snow 
of centuries had all melted in the heat, and overflowed 
the rivers; and the Rangen, swelled also by the 
burning lava, left its finny tenants on its shores dead 





and cooked. Each night the sky was brilliant with 
the northern lights We find it stated from Gét- 
tingen, that the Royal Society of Sciences in that 
city had petitioned the King of Hanover to send 
commissioners into Iceland, at the Government ex- 
pense, for the purpose of observing this phenomenon; 
and, having obtained His Majesty’s consent, that 
body have named two distinguished geologists, Herr 
Berez, Professor at the University of Géttingen, and 
Herr Sartorius, of Waltershausen, to the mission. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, B.A., Sec. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, Firty-THREE, PALL MAti.—Admission, 1s.; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FORTY-SECON D ANNUALEXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALt East, each day from 9 till dusk.— 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Dr. Ryan’s new 
and Interesting LECTUR* on the CHEMISTRY and PHILOSO- 
PHY of DIVING, at Half-past Three daily, and on the Evenings of 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Professor Bachhoffner’s LEC- 
TURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experiments, 

. MACINTOSH’S ROTARY ENGINE, COLEMAN 

ATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE for ascending and descending 

Inclined Planes. FARRELL'S ARCHIMEDIAN RAILWAY, the 

E YAY, an ENVELOPE CUTTING 
MACHINE, and WOOD'S NEW PATENT STEAM-ENGINE 
GOVERNOR, all inaction. Scenes in the OREGON TERRITORY 
are among the NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. Portraits of distin- 
guished Men in the GOVERNMENT and ARMY of LAHORE, 
magnified bythe OPAQUE. MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDRO- 
GEN MICROSCOPE exhthiting a fine collection of Living Objects, 
&c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 


A YOUNG NEW ZEALAND CHIEF in COSTUME, Grandson 
of Pomara, Chief of the Chatham Islands, attends daily at the NEW 
ZEALAND and AUSTRALIAN EXHIBITION, the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY, under the especial Patronage of Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert.—Admissi ls.; Catalog 6d. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeotocicaL Socrety.—April 22.-Mr. Horner, 
the President, in the chair. The following commu- 
nications were read:—*On the Subdivision of the 
Genus Terebratula,’ by J. Morris, Esq. After 
describing the subdivisions of this genus established 
by Lamarck, De Blainville, Von Buch, and Pro- 
fessor Phillips, and alluding to the researches of Dr. 
Carpenter on the strueture of shells, the author, agree- 
ing with the latter as to the importance of the puncta- 
tion of the surface in the shells in question, states, that 
onseparating the two general forms which exist among 
the Terebratulz, that of plicated and smooth species, 
it will be found that the majority of the smooth spe- 
cies have a truncated beak and a punctated shell, and, 
on the other hand, a large number of the plicated 
species have an acute beak and a non-punctated 
structure. “Following out this simple observation, 
in connexion with the other characters before men- 
tioned, we arrive at constant and definite characters 
for two subdivisions of this genus, entirely depen- 
dent on the following general proposition, viz.: that 
certain positions of the foramen, with regard to the 
beak, its form and character, and its relation to the 
deltidial area, always accompany the presence or 
absence of a punctated structure.” To these two 
divisions the author applies the terms Epithyride and 
Hypothyrida, as suggested by Professor Phillips ; 
and states that, in the Epithyride the beak is always 
more or less obliquely truncate, and the foramen is 
in the substance of the dorsal valve, while the shells, 
whether plicated or smooth, have a punctated struc- 
ture, and are generally longer than wide. This 
group includes most of the recent species and those 
of newer geological periods. The Hypothyride, on 
the other hand, have their beaks acute and never 
tr ted ; the fi is below the beak and within 
the deltidial area; the shells are non-punctated, 
mostly deeply plicated, generally wider than they 
are long, and are most of them species met with in 
the older rocks, The author concluded with some 
observations on the peculiar characters of certain 
groups of species. 

A notice was next read, ‘On a Group of Erect Fossil 
Trees in the Sydney Coal Field of Cape Breton,N.S.,’ 
by R, Brown, Esq. ‘The author in this notice de- 
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scribed a remarkable instance of the Occurrence 
a number of the upright stems of i a7 
roots and rootlets attached, found at different lee 
in the coal strata of Nova Scotia. These trees 
of the same species, and some of them are of “ 
siderable size: the roots are described by the ane 
as true Stigmarie.—An account of the i 
Sigillaria, communicated by Mr. Binney, was then 
read. It appeared that the specimen in question 
was found in the floor of one of the coal Seams, the 
dip of which was about 16 inches. The Toots, which 
resembled Stigmariz, were apparently connected 
with a stem believed by the author to be a true 
Sigillaria. The fossils are now in the Museum of th, 
Manchester Geological Society. The author co. 


cludes that the Sigillaria was an aquatic plant, anj 
that its roots were the so-called Stigmaria, 


Institute OF British ARCHITECTS, — Anny) 
General Meeting.—May 4.— The following office 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year :—Phaj. 
dent, Earl De Grey. Vice-Presidenis, 8. Angell, ( 
Barry, W. Tite. Honorary Secretaries, G. Bailey 
J.J. Scholes. Honorary Secretary for Foreign Cy. 
respondence, T. L. Donaldson. Ordinary Member 
of Council, G. Alexander, H. Ashton, T. Bellamy 
D. Brandon, W. Burn, T. L. Donaldson, C. Fowle, 
G. Pownall, J. Shaw,S.Smirke. Auditors, T.T.Bur, 
Fellow; G. Vulliamy, Associate. Honorary Solicit, 
W. L. Donaldson, Esq. Treasurer, Sir W. R, Fu. 
quhar, Bart. 

May 11.—W. Tite, Esq. V.P. in the chair—w, 
W. Pocock, was elected a Fellow. Mr. N. Fellor 
forwarded some notes relative to the marbles obtained 
from the Palace erected by the Emperor Sha Jehan, 
at Agra, in India, presented by him on a forme 
evening, as also a description and history of the 
Palace, Mausoleum, and Gardens. 

A communication from Mr. T. Mever, Associate at 
Rome, wasread,in contradiction of the statements that 
appeared in the public prints respecting the insecurity 
of the dome of St. Peter's. It appeared that thew 
reports originated, in all probability, from the repain 
made to the stonework of the lantern, during the last 
summer and autumn, and which had no connexim 
with the state of the dome. 

A paper on ‘A New Mode of Preparing Plaster 
of Paris in an Economical Manner for Solid Con 
struction and for Plastering, by M. Delassauy, 
Architect, was then read. It appears that English 
plaster stone is a sulphate of lime, destitute of water, 
and containing but a small portion of sulphuric acid, 
being only fit for internal plastering; whereas the 
stone of the French plaster in the environs of Pari, 
is composed in the best proportions of acid and the 
bases; and when properly burnt, preserves its add 
properties, and becomes fit for exterior decoration, 
—for which purpose it is extensively used in France, 
as also for the grouting of the stonework and for othet 
purposes, to which, in this country, mortar is appliel 
Many of the public buildings of Paris are constructed 
in this manner; and the plaster has been eve 
employed with iron in the construction of the Cireu, 
which is wholly built with these materials—a m 
uniting incombustibility with extreme facility ¢ 
execution. The other advantages obtained by 
it for building purposes are quickness of setting 
of drying, rigidity, strength, and cheapness. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, p.m.—Anniversary. 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Gardens. 
Statistical Society, 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8. 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
iterary Fund, 3. 
- Society of Arts, 8. 
TuuR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
—. oyal Society of Literature, 4. 


Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Sir R. I, Murchison ‘0a 
Northern Drift and Erratic Blocks.’ 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. “ 

Ture isa certain class of pictures on which 
desire to make some observations, because 
importance, as a means of cultivating a taste for Att, 
seems to be misunderstood : we mean that of which 
the performances of Mr. Leslie are generally oe 
choicest specimens, intellectually as well as 
cally. A recent attempt has been made to 
class to equality with works of high Arto 
events, to presentit as a substitute, with which nou 
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aii folk would be discontented. Now, we 


s sorry to have artists who paint well in 
a em peither should we be altogether satisfied 
if wehad them not :—but the style is not high. The 
ts with which it is familiar are not elevated ; 
and such pictures might be painted for ever, without 
enlarging the public mind, elevating the public taste, 
orennobling the public passions, If Swiftand Church- 
hill, Smollett and Fielding, were enough to constitute 
a national literature, so also might Hogarth, Leslie, 
and Cruikshank constitute a national school of Art. 
The good that isdone by works that deal in satire or 
ridicule is problematical, The public acquires a taste 
forthe satire, a relish for the ridicule—but to the Art 
itis apt to remain insensible. 

The chief picture of this class which Mr. Leslie 
has produced (67) represents a Scene from Roderick 
Random. The will has just been read,—the announce- 
ment that the young squire is heir to all his grand- 
father's property been made. Three of the elements 
that work the humiliation of man—disappointment, 
success, adulation—are at work. There are the young 
quire in a state of irrepressible joy, that contrasts 
strangely with the mourning suit in which he is attired; 
the reverend divine, in well-powdered wig and ample 
gown, pressing congratulations on the new patron of 
the living; the female expectants, each in her own 
fishion ruminating on the disclosure,—from her who 
neditates setting her cap at the fortunate youth, down 
to her who thinks of the pain-stricken home on which 
Fortune seems for ever to have turned herback. There 
isthe lady who faints—taking care the while to make 
the most of her voluptuous proportions; and there is 
the lady who, like the Witch in ‘ Macbeth,’ swears 
*[ido, ido, I'lldo.” There, too, is the honest old 
silor, speculating on the damnation of the testator, 
vho has left nothing to the noble-looking boy sitting 
brhisside, But,dominating all, though it stands in the 
background, is the figure of the steward, grown tooth- 
les in deeds of knavery ; to which the eye promptly 
teers the whole scene. It is reflected by the glass, 
id thus shows its satire double,—a living schedule 
of past exactions, a prospectus of rascalities to come ! 
The variety of character, the distinctness of purpose, 
the suggestiveness of each part and of the whole, can 
sareely be too much praised._A_ Portrait of Charles 
Dickens, Esq., in the character of Captain Bobadil 
(355), is also the work of Mr, Leslie. The scene 
a Gt that in which Bobadil is discovered on his 

e fifth of the first act, we think—and the 
hutes, in reply to his request for a cup of small 
ber, announces, “Sir, there’s a gentleman, below, 
vould speak with you.’ Nothing can surpass the 
fice of the hostess, Tib:—she certainly is not a woman 
tobe made “a bundle of hemp of.” But we do not 
Wvell like the principal figure; which looks pom- 
pow only, and not as if the pompousness were the 

ct of too much wine acting on the imagination. 

ar is wanting of a man who became a drunkard 
tthe cost of other men with something of shame 
und compunction, 

Mr. Frith has a painting (496) which belongs to 
the tame class as the last two. It is entitled Madame 
Jnrdain discovers her Husband at the Dinner which he 
fate to the Belle Marquise and the Count Dorante ; but 
theworthy lady is quitea secondary person inthe scene. 
The struggle between the confusion, the appetite, 
iad the pride of Jourdain is made antithetical to the 
nolent ease with which the Count surveys the 
truder ; while the middle place, as well in position 
*inamount of emotion, is kept by the Belle Mar- 
use, into — mind some insulting criticisms are 

nsing, e servant at the door, the prime 
hover of the mischief, is evidently the confederate 
ite ay Leo by which the feast is inter- 
5 r, the story is well represented, for 
tie who know it; but, unlike Mr. Leslie's from 

‘Roderick Random,’ to others this picture does not tell 
“ule, We were somewhat surprised to find that an 

~ ver 80 accurate as Mr, Frith should make Jour- 

hold his knife and fork as only an Englishman 
hw it. There is an anachronism, too, in the 
uted champagne; lead had not been substituted for 


‘am in the days when men wore swords and periwigs. 
ham Rebuffed (490) is the production of 
Ey, and may be classed in the same category with 


We works of Mr. Leslie and Mr. Frith. The great 
this picture is, the want of story. There is 
building castles with cards; there is the 





Duke of Buckingham looking thoughtful ; a court 
beau is showing some trick to some charming court 
damsels; and in an inner room there are people 
gambling: but all these different parts are not so 
centered as to impress on the spectator a particular 
fact ; neither does any one of them indicate some 
shrewd and epigrammatic point. The improvement in 
the painting exhibited by the artists in both these 
latter pictures—which are hung as pendants—is con- 
spicuous; the similarity of manner in each is 
remarkable. Mr. Frith maintains the ground on 
which his recent election as Associate was founded,— 
skilful execution and a half-humorous but kindly 
feeling, mixed with, in this instance, that portion of 
satire to which we have briefly alluded. In his 
female faces—especially the lady on the left—Mr. 
Egg’s success is great; while about the gowns and 
laces there is a jauntiness of brush that harmonizes 
well with the expression of coquetry in the wearers. 
The colour, also, is vivid, without being staring; 
and the parts of the composition of the principal 
figures are brought together by a peep into an inte- 
rior, into which the eye wanders, as to an agree- 
able change from the main scene of frivolity. 

There is one figure in Mr. Elmore’s Fainting of 
Hero (314), which, by the grandeur of its passion, 
compensates for an ugly Beatrice, a vulgar Bene- 
dick, and a tawdry Hero. It is that of the father, 
Leonato, when wounded in all that is dear to him,— 
his honour as well as in his affections,—he exclaims, 

Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me? 

The familiar clutching of the sword-hilt is a terrible 
adjunct to the anguish-stricken face of the old man, 
It marks that prompting to kill which hurries in with 
other unbidden thoughts when the soul's temper has 
flung down the barriers that reason opposes to the 
passions. The rest of the picture neither charms 
nor touches, 

If asked to select the most perfect specimen of 
painting in the whole collection—where various qua- 
lities of Art are united, each in its highest degree— 
and where the combination effected is evidently the 
result of searching depth of intellect, that wanders 
not over the mere surfaces of the human figure, but 
seeks in external action the signs of inward cha- 
racter and feelings—we must point to (140) by Mr. 
Mulready. It is the simple subject of Choosing the 
Wedding Gown; another of that rich series of illus- 
trations, wherein, uniting his genius with that of 
Goldsmith, he has grafted on the beauties of the 
author some of the choicest gifts of his own. Who- 
soever knows the story of the Vicar—and who does 
not ?will at once recognize the points in the picture. 
The beauty of the future wife is most charming ; the 
character of the respectable shopkeeper who so elo- 
quently discourses on the value of the goods, is not 
alone in the face, it is carried through the figure,— 
the action, as well as the painting of the hands, being 
marvellously fine. And with how great truth is 
delineated the little by-play at the side counter! 
Those only who know the practical difficulties of Art 
can fully appreciate the causes of the success of this 
painting, in a technical point of view. The pitch of 
colour to which it is brought strikes, as extraordinary, 
even the uninitiated ; but they little dream by what 
careful anxious self-criticism, acting under the dic- 
tates of the most fastidious sense of the beautiful and 
the harmonious, that charming creation has been 
wrought. Let us give to ordinary hands such strong 
patches of ultramarine, within the space of two 
spans, with a central portion of the brightest amber, 
and leave to their skill the union of them :—difficult 
would be the task, to any other than Mr. Mulready, 
to bring the result to the perfection here achieved. 
It is delightful to trace the unobtrusive skill with 
which the pocket-handkerchief, the heel of the shoe, 
the bag on the counterside, and other trifling ad- 
juncts, are made the most valuable auxiliaries in 
spreading the different shades of colour. We will 
not content ourselves by saying that Mr. Mulready 
rivals the old Dutch school in one department, and 
beats them in others,—we will not say that his 
drawing and colour are equal to those of the best 
Italians, and that his style, even on so small a scale, 
is of a grandeur similar to theirs: we will claim, 
with pride, the compound of excellencies at which 
this original painter bas arrived, as a special honour 
to, and ornament of, the English school. . 

Turning from Mr. Mulready, we come to one who, 





lacking the strength of his palette and the boldness 
of his brush, is, like him, one of the careful students 
of Nature. In (112), Please remember the Grotto, 
Mr. Webster has commemorated that oyster-festival 
of the boys, whose occurrence “ only once a year” is 
made the argument of many a roguish supplication 
for the contribution of the passer-by. The subject 
is not so felicitous as those usually selected by this 
artist ; but is told in a manner not without interest. 
As we look on the pile of oyster shells, raised with 
such architectural skill and guarded with such pue- 
rile glee—and direct our eyes to the postures and 
expressions of the circling group—we join in the 
mirth of the moment.—It is, however, to Good Night 
(417), that we refer with almost unmingled plea- 
sure, as a specimen of Mr. Webster's art. Whether 
it be that the glaring neighbours affect this picture 
or not, we cannot tell; but it certainly is rather 
dingy in colour, and characterized by a diminution 
of that agreeable transparency which usually marks 
this artist’s productions, Passing over this drawback, 
we come to that in which Mr. Webster seldom fails, 
—the appeal to our kindliest sympathies. We care 
not what may be the lowliness of the subject,—the 
strong power of Art, as the evoker of the better feel- 
ings of our nature, works ever securely upon the 
emotions when wielded by the possessor of skill 
guided by benevolence. Not to be envied is he who 
looks unmoved on that scene where 
The little strong embrace 
Of prattling children twined around his neck 

forms the happy prelude to the peasant’s supper. 
The smoking dish is on its way to the board; but 
even those whose appetites have been whetted by the 
day’s labour, can pause with delight at the contem- 
plation of the merry children. The expectant look 
of the hoary veteran, and the affection that beams 
through the cheerful countenance of the father, are 
felicitous touches of Nature. See, also, the quiet 
devotion with which the grandmother listens to the 
prayer that she has taught. The last rays of the 
evening sun gild the recess of the window, and 
brighten the picturesque interior of one of those 
rustic homes where “blest contentment” is joined 
with honest labour, and “good night” is the harbin- 
ger of a well-earned rest. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper has, in three pictures, amply 
vindicated his election as Associate. That the 
Academy should strive to combine within its body 
the representatives of the various walks of Art is a 
point of policy and justice we presume undisputed. 
As far as his department is concerned, Mr. Cooper 
has no superior—for he ventures not, like Mr. E, 
Landseer, into the poetical region. His contribu- 
tions are marked by skill in composition, admirable 
painting, and a most careful study of plants and 
atmosphere, as well as of texture.—In 255 and 456, 
the time is Evening; and lights up the landscapes 
with a flood of rays, against which flocks and herds 
—in each case culminating in the stalwart form of a 
bull—raise their chequered forms.—In the Summer 
Evening, Cuyp has evidently, and with success, been 
Mr. Cooper's prototype. The middle distance, with 
the group of cattle and the cornfield with its standing 
sheaves, is an admirable passage. The drawing of 
the animals is masterly, and evidently free from 
painful labour. Such progress as has been evidenced 
in these productions may be taken as a hint—with 
reference tomany past Exhibitions—that the Academy 
is capable of “ hiding its light under a bushel.” 

Mr. Dyce is another of those gentlemen whose 
accession to the ranks of the Royal Academy was 
creditable alike to himself andto the body. But full 
of the most thorough accomplishments in his art, 
learned, exquisite in taste, and skilled in the represen- 
tation of his thoughts by various means, he neverthe- 
less fails in one of the grandest points of the painter's 
mission—touching the heart. This remark is a neces- 
sary consequence of his present contribution. Nothing 
can be finer,as a piece of old Italianart passed through 
an English translation, than his picture of The Ma- 
donna and Child (451). We recognize with pleasure 
the beautiful line of the mother’s countenance, the 
careful and well-disposed folds of the drapery, the 
hard but truly-drawn outlines of the child, and 
the admirable completeness and facile execution of 
the painting. But in thought, what have we that 
was not better rendered centuries ago? In this pro- 
duction there is beauty, but it is soulless,—repose, 
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but the repose is rather that produced by the quiet 
of his brush than by the deep contemplation of his 
heart. 

How different the effects of an eager search after 
that which is pure and elevated, when Mr. Cope is 
the seeker! The painting of The Young Mother 
(102), simple and unpretending though it be, is full 
of the gentle refinement which springs under the brush 
when the artist unaffoctedly gives way to the feelings of 
tenderness inspired by maternal affection nursing the 
baby in its fond embrace..-His Pastorel/a (58) is a 
subject of more claim to importance,—and one which 
we should mention as a very successful work; yet, 
such is the estimate of Art in some quariers, that 
this excellent painting, by one of our first masters, 
has found a place on the walls of the Academy infe- 
rior to that allotted to simple groups of sheep, and 
other similar subjects. In the covert shade of a 
tangled wood, with the rich sunshine pouring in around 
them, and at their feet the pebbled bed of a gurgling 
brook, whose murmurs are echoes to their soft voices, 
the “ faire Pastorell” delights the eye of Sir Calidore, 
“feeding on the bayt of his own bane.” The distance 
reveals to usa charming landscape, on which the flock 
is reposing; and the whole scene is an imagination 
reflecting the golden-age fancies that mount on the 
first reading of the passage of the poet.—Mr. Cope’s 
cartoon (1042) is highly successful; and must be 
the subject of criticism on another occasion. 

Architectural Drawings, 

Or competition designs there are remarkably few ; 
notwithstanding that as many must have been pro- 
duced within the twelvemonth as would fill all the 
rooms of the Academy.—There is one of those 
for the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat (1232), some 
degrees better than that carried into execution,— 
yet not particularly good in itself.—Two other 
competition designs,—to each of which, it appears, 
a premium was awarded, viz., 1215, for the Clifton 
Union Workhouse, and 1247, for the Choristers’ 
Schools, Oxford,—are by Allom ; who hasalso one or 
two other subjects, but he does not, this year, display 
his usual artistic forte. 

Of designs for churches, there are more than for 
any other class of buildings ;—at the same time, rather 
fewer than we anticipated. That they are all in the 
Gothic, or medizyval, style, need hardly be said: and as 
little need we remark that originality of idea is searce- 
ly so much as aimed at,—the chief care being given 
to insure similitude, as far as may be, to ancient struc- 
turesofthe kind. Sucha course is prudently safe,— 
itinsures conformity to recognizedauthority: but then, 
it occasions great sameness and uniformity. It ope- 
rates with double effect,—first by pulling up and then 
by keeping down. It actsas ballast ; and is serviceable 
in restraining from such absurdities and monstrosities 
as 1214, Gothic Design for a Town Hall and Public 
Assembly Room in the West of England,—which must 
absolutely horrify all the sticklers for precedent. 
But it does not impel at all onwards. Among the 
subjects of church architecture, there is scarcely 
anything prominent or impressive,—that is, in the 
way of actual designs and buildings of the present 
day ; because mere views and portraits of olden edi- 
fices do not reckon as anything in the estimate of 
operative talent, however interesting they may be as 
picturesand records. Nor doall of them possess even 
that sort of value; for there are some that must be 
tolerably familiar to all students of architecture, and 
one—curious enough in itself asa specimen of Eliza- 
bethan street-architecture—has the misfortune to look 
very much like a plagiarism from a print in a very 
recent publication. 

Of new churches, one of the most satisfactory de- 
signs—at least, one which most caught and fixed our 
attention—isthat of St. James’ s,at Seacroft,near Leeds, 
recently erected from the designs of T. Hellyer, and 
represented in an external and interior view(1295 and 
1307). It certainly is not owing to the figure which 
they make on the wall that these drawings distinguish 
themselves, since they are of but very moderate dimen- 
sions; but they have the advantage of being placed 
where they can be inspected,—and a most material 
advantage it is, the difference between being noticed 
or unnoticed depending so very much upon situation. 
Neither is it to anything at all remarkable or ambi- 
tious in design that this subject is indebted for attrac- 
tion ; since the structure itself is but of moderate 
size, and character rather unpretending than other- 





wise. But if there be not very much in it, what there 
is is good,—a rare merit we are sorry to say; it being 
that in which the majority of our modern Gothic 
churches are more or less deficient,—for the reason 
that there is more of forward pretension in them than 
of actual performance, and they seem designed, like 
competition drawings, rather to catch and delude the 
eye at first than to satisfy upon more familiar ac- 
quaintance. Healey Church, now erecting at Healey, 
in the parish of Masham, Yorkshire (1329), 
B. Lamb, is another meritorious exception from 
the- office and drawing-board school of Gothic 
on the one hand, and the ultra-rigid Precedent 
school on the other. Though only of chapel dimen- 
sions, this design—which, as it is hung, can hardly be 
seen as it deserves to be—reproaches many of the 
“noble” newspaper-paraded churches, whose praises 
seemed to be penned not so much in the spirit of 
carnal criticism as with a Dr. Cantwell uplifting 
of the eyes, We have here evidence of fertility of 
conception and working of mind. There is some- 
thing equally original and happy in the idea of the 
small central lantern and spire; for which, let those 
who will ask for precedent,—it being enough for us 
that precedent may be derived from them. In 
another design (1187), Allenheads, now erecting in 

Jorthumberland, the same architect has shown that 
strong character may be imparted to the simplest 
style of villa architecture, by mere combination and 
skilful grouping of masses. Nothing can be more 
plain; yet in few compositions do we find so much 
of the picturesque,—most rarely of all, perhaps, in 
those which are picturesque par profession. Here 
we perceive a veritable modern villa rustica, with an 
expression of comfortableness about it that is rather 
enhanced than the contrary by the apparent aspe- 
rity of the situation. 

The models, this year, are even poorer than usual; 
for, with the exception of that of the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, at Oxford, the few in this Exhibition are 
upon so insignificant a scale as to appear little better 
than toys. Yet, models might be made to contribute 
very materially to the Architectural part of the 
Exhibition, and to the public knowledge. Things 
of the kind there are, which, though of superior 
interest and execution to their class in general, have 
never been shown at all—at least not at the Academy: 
while of subjects so shown, therearealways some which 
we could dispense with altogether ; things that do not 
claim to be there as designs, yet possess no interest 
as views,—the buildings they exhibit being already 
familiar even to staleness; and afford no gratification 
by the display of pictorial power :—we allude to the 
Parthenons, Coliseums, and other specimens of 
exceedingly musty, though very respectable, anti- 
quity. On this occasion one of them (1158), The 
Temple of Theseus, Athens, makes a desperate attempt 
to attract attention, by the assurance, per Catalogue, 
that it shows us “ the value and effect of curved lines 
in Grecian Architecture,”°—which, as our readers are 
probably aware, have lately been put forward as a 
sort of discovery by those whose critical vision is 
wonderfully microscopic, yet not particularly acute. 
The “ hangers” do not seem to have been impressed 
by the particular “ value” of this drawing ; for they 
have placed it where it is merely visible. For- 
tunately, it does not excite any wish for closer inspec- 
tion. On the other hand, the Architectural Room would 
have derived considerable éclat and attraction from 
one or two pieces, which, although neither designs nor 
drawings, strictly belong to it by their subjects. 
According to what principle of arrangement, we 
would ask, isit, that Roberts's High Altar ofthe Church 
of St. Antoine, at Ghent, (286), is not placed there 
as well as Wyatt's San Benedetto, Subiaco? It is 
true, the one is an oil, the other a water-colour, pic- 
ture: and were no oil-paintings admitted into the 
Architectural Room, the distinction would be at once 
accounted for; but oil and water are always mixed 
in that room, and the oil naturally enough floats 
a-top. Are, then, the oil pictures which are so dis- 
posed of to be looked upon as academically con- 
demned, and put into limbo by way of warning,— 
instead of being more mercifully turned out of doors 
atonce? The room in question certainly displays a 
very strange jumble of subjects,—even among such 
asare professedly Architectural: original designs and 
views of buildings, geometrical and perspective 
representations, picture-drawings and drawings with- 





out background, Grecian and Gothic, being al 
huddled together, just as the frames happen to fit, 
This last remark, however, applies to all the rooms: 
and in one of them we counted a ladder of no fere 
than ten small pictures placed one over the other 
suggesting the want of another ladder to enables 
make acquaintance with some of them. In cones, 
sion, we repeat, that the element in which Archite. 
ture moves, this year, is the prosaic ; may it ney 
season make its appearance, not in renaissance style, 
but in renaissance condition! , 
Here, then, we must bring our notice to , 
close, although it has this year been more bri 
than usual. If our conciseness and hurriedness jy 
chilling, our excuse must be that we have bec 
chilled ourselves; and, in taking leave of thy 
department of the Exhibition for 1846, we mg 
say that, upon the whole, it falls very far short ¢ 
all reasonable expectation. While it shows no ind. 
cations of general advance, it renders but too mani. 
fest a degree of apathy, on the part of those whoe 
position in the profession renders it almost morally 
incumbent upon them to support their art in thee 
annual displays at the Academy, that is neithe 
creditable to themselves nor encouraging to othe 
We may seem to vent ourselves in a tone of bitter 
ness ;—we certainly write with some feeling of sortor. 
fulness. Let us, however, gather hope for the nex, 
year from the failure of the present: and if 
have at all wounded the feelings of any worthies by 
what they may take for unfriendly, if not wholly 
undeserved, taunts, we trust it will have the effect of 
stirring them up and spurring them on to a little 
exertion on behalf of the common cause of Art, 





PICTURE SALE—THE DUVAL COLLECTION, 


A tasteful assortment of pictures, which belongel 
to the well-known Genevese collector, M. Duvai, 
was disposed of at Phillips's Auction Rooms, lat 
Tuesday and Wednesday. With an exception or two, 
the specimens were no larger than cabinet size—manj 
than cupboard. None exhibited merits of the first ma. 
nitude; yet, as a whole, the collection did its founde 
much credit,—and his fellow-citizens very little, who 
have suffered it to pass from them. A curious cir 
cumstance about it is, that part of its contents, once 
transported into Russia, has travelled back into 
Western Europe,—thus marking an increase of ir 
tercourse between the civilized world and the ice 
bound empire of semi-barbarians, favourable, ve 
trust, to mental progress over the globe. But i 
will be some time before the 4/ba Madonna, rejectel 
by their sapiencies the Committee of Taste, retun 
to Trafalgar-square from St. Petersburg ; while ther 
have taken to their bosoms a high-priced ‘Susann’ 
and bought divers Dutch productions, and bid for 
certain bad Carraccis double the sum which Raffaels 
exquisite work would have cost! It might as wel 
lie fathoms deep, and fast bound, beneath banis 
of solid snow—like bones of the mammoth on tle 
Jenisei, kept fresh and sweet there, to regale Coe 
sack connoisseurs hereafter — just as well as i 
the recesses of the Hermitage, for any appro 
which our countrymen can make to it! We car 
not help these indignant remarks, whenever aly- 
thing reminds us of that great national loss: and to 
many things do so,—e. g., the Aguado Madonna, Ie 
slip after the same careless or capricious fashion — 
an indubitable and most admirable Raffael,—whict 
we saw some few weeks since, with mingled pain and 
pleasure, adorning M. Delessert’s Parisian salom, 
instead of our National Gallery. However, reveno 
& nos moutons: the Duval collection, though it con 
prised not even one grand work, had amongst 8 
valuables some precious enough to be sold like gems 
or bullion, by the carat. A little Karel du Tardis 
brought 1,300 guineas: very much more, if the pit 
ture were weighed, than 31. 17s. 104d. per ounct= 
in fact, about six pounds sterling per square inch’ 
Imagine this, reader: a piece of painted canvas 
covered all over six sovereigns high with these colt 
and the said canvas worth the golden accumulation 
upon it: he who has eyes to stare let him ae 
Yet we have seen finer Karels: that we speak 
represents a rural scene,—oxen and cowherds—! 
colours brilliant, the execution beautiful ; but 
composition robbed of its idyllic interest by ee 
of most un-Arcadian clowns,—ridiculous a 
doddies,—and a dog, whose attitude, albeit 
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iteelf » had better have been not quite so artless. 
Another Karel, still smaller, and of moderate preten- 
sions on every score, brought the immense sum of 
1,150.,—pethaps from a sportsman, as the picture 

hibits one with his falcon, horse, dogs, and dog-boy ; 
at least the purchaser sported his money. A third 
Karel, ‘ Wandering Musicians,” jocund, grotesque 
tatterdemalions, delineated in loose touches and 
patches of colowft-suitable to their rags and reckless- 
ness,—270 guineas. We thought an Adrian } ‘ander- 
relde, ‘Oxen among Ruins,’ worth the three pictures 
‘ust mentioned put together, if fineness of workman- 
ship, sweetness of tint, and pastoral elegance, could 
outweigh brilliant effects,950 guineas, ‘ View of 
Scheveling,’ by the same,—130 guineas ; a little sil- 
very sea-calm, that, were it indeed his, would do him 
yo discredit. On the other hand, a large cattle-piece, 
ascribed to Cuyp, would little increase his renown,— 
jut it obtained 1,200 guineas: none of his soft, rich 
haziness, as if a mass fallen from the sun had been 
nelted into the atmosphere, distinguishes it—black- 
muzled kine, and mountains “ made of green cheese,” 
are its chief features. Neither did we recognize 
Rembrandt's miraculous powers in the ‘ Resurrection 
of Lazarus,’ which appeared to us rather painted by 
our Shakspearian friend, Master Forcible Feeble, in 
akind of paralytic paroxysm, when his abilities ill- 
seconded his ambition: nevertheless, it netted 1,100 

ineas. A landscape, also, we suspect, by Rem- 
brandt’s said locum-tenens, when quite palsied ; for 
its foliage is mere tremulous dabble, and its flood of 
splendour yellow puddle,—195 guineas. Much the 
greatest marvel amongst all these productions of the 
pictorial world, although not the highest priced, was 
‘Amsterdam Westerkeerk,’ by Vanderheyden, figures 
by Vandervelde; 970 guineas. Had a spider played 
the painter, as Bassanio says, it could have wrought 
nothing more delicate. Yet no real pettiness can 
be charged upon this exquisite minuteness ; like the 
scene itself, viewed through a diminishing glass, it 
reduces dimensions without reduction of relative 
masses, and thus preserves all the characteristic 
breadth in however small a space. Lucid warmth 
of tone distinguishes Vanderheyden’s genuine works: 
his sleepiest Dutch canal has the transparency of the 
Cydnus, yet seems only cool enough to refresh the 
objects beside it. Want of such qualities betrays 
a imitation. The little yellow-green ‘ Landscape,’ 
supposed by Vanderheyden, exhibited finicalness, 
instead of finish, and an air at once bright and chill, 
a ifa hot sun and an east wind blazed and blew 
over it together ; 21 guineas. ‘The Country Inn,’ 
by Adrian Ostade,—beyond negation the very beau- 
ideal of a pot-house! It would almost make Father 
Mathew himself a village toper. That snug seques- 
tered nook—those comfortable benches, and pewter- 
crowned barrel-heads—those happy, boozy counte- 
tances, with ruddy noses, and a watery benevolence 
glistening in their eyes—that verdant trellis-work 
above them, breathing freshness and sweetness 
through the fumes of beer and tobacco-smoke,—why 
tven Milton would forswear his temperance system, 
and exclaim at the scene, 

Such delight if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live! 

This specimen brought 900 guineas (i. e., about nine 
funeas the square inch) ;—another so-named, four 
tines its size, 150 guineas. ‘ Mieris, Wife, and Son,’ 
ty Francis Mieris, not an agreeable work, though 
pethaps authentic; 900 guineas. A more attractive 
one, by William Mieris, the ‘ Guitar-player;’ 260 
suneas, 

We have now specified the costlier items of the 
villeetion ; and have little space, except for a mere 
sllabus of the rest. ‘ Kissing by Candlelight,’ one 
of Schalken’s flame-coloured works, good after itskind, 
300 guineas, A Greuze, the ‘ Drunkard,’ of much 

agreeable merit, 380 guineas. ‘Two Denner por- 
tsa male and a female, 490 and 555 guineas. 

ere, indeed, is pettiness from over-minuteness, yet 
the objects are not diminished, being full life size. 
Here, too, may be seen the error of excessive natural- 
tess, for the woman's head seems so very real that 
you imagine some beldam has thrust her flaccid 
features through the frame, and stares at you herself, 
delusion which disgusts, like that of a waxwork 
re, when once discovered. We congratulate the 
purchaser on his acquisition of these portraits, 


‘ad our countrymen on their loss, as no person could 





tell what Taste-Committees might do in the way of 
purchases to give the National Collection a more 
popular and Zussaud character. Two morsels of 
Watteau, connoisseur “ bits,” with his spirited touch, 
but little else remarkable about them; 200 and 205 
guineas. The former represents, it would seem, actors 
or merrymakers,—the latter is entitled ‘ The Ogler.’ 
Three Ruysdaels, which we may designate,from their 
most striking traits, the Fallen Birch-tree, the Red 
Ruin, and the Sun-burst ; 150, 155,600 guineas: the 
last resembled a very capital De Koninl:. Two com- 
panion landscapes, said by Teniers,205 and 265 gujneas. 
*Soap-bubbles,’ a small figure-piece, by ditto, 125 
guineas. ‘A Young Woman,’ affiliated upon Rubens, 
portrait, 230 guineas;—‘Artemisia’ upon Guido, 145 
guineas. Threeaftiliationsupon Wouvermans, a‘Horse- 
man,’110/.; the ‘Angel appearing to the Shepherds, — 
or rather appearing to the Horses, for these are made 
the principal recipients of the visit—180 guineas; and 
the ‘ Wood-cutter, perhaps a legitimate production, 
320 guineas. Two Hackaerts, the ‘Interior of a 
Forest,’ with figures by Adrian Vandervelde, excel- 
lent, 230 guineas: the ‘ Entrance of a Forest,’ 140 
guineas. ‘Two Lingelbacks,—oneamountebank scene, 
like most Lingelbacks, 145 guineas; the other a 
‘Departure for the Chase, more like Wouvermans, 
160 guineas. Two Berghems, like all Berghems; a 
herdsman among ruins, and a herdsman among the 
“Brown Mountains,” if we are to judge from the 
monotonous sombre hue, 190 and 95 guineas, Two 
Vanderneers, a ‘ Moonlight’ as usual, and a very 
clever, somewhat uncommon ‘ Frost-piece,’ 210 gui- 
neas, and 3201. ‘The Party of Pleasure,’ by Weenix 
(John Baptist), an engraved work, celebrated beyond 
its merits, should this be the original, 375 guineas. 
A little Moucheron landscape, with figures by Lairesse, 
38 guineas: we mention so small-priced a picture 
because it was far the most poetic of the entire col- 
lection, and, therefore, the least appreciated. A ma- 
lignant, or ignorant, report—that M. Duval’s pictures 
were not sold bond fide, but bought in,—drew forth a 
direct contradiction from the auctioneer’s pulpit. 
The large sums obtained may have occasioned, or 
countenanced, the mis-statement. 



















Fine Art Gosstr.—The Anniversary Festival of 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was celebrated, on 
Saturday last, at the Freemasons’ Tavern—Lord 
Morpeth taking the chair. The total income of last 
year was stated to be 1,379/.—the subscriptions on 
the present occasion, including the Queen’s donation 
of 1001, amounted to 400/. It appears from the 
printed report, that there are, at this time, thirty-six 
widows of artists each receiving from the fund a 
yearly gratuity of 201, and twenty-three orphans 
receiving 5/. yearly each. We fear that the funds of 
the association, dispensed by a homeopathic ad- 
ministration like this, can scarcely be effectual for 
the cure of those cases in which it was stated that 
the recipients have, in addition to the claim of their 
fathers’ talents, that of being “jncapable of obtaining 
other means of existence.” 

A monument, consisting of a plain entablature, 
which contains the name of Robert Southey, with the 
dates of his birth and death, and is surmounted by 
the bust of the poet, has been erected in Westminster 
Abbey.—Preparations are, at length, making, too, 
for raising Mr. Wyatt's equestrian group in honour 
of the Duke of Wellington, upon the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner—so far as is demonstrated by 
the erection of a hoarding around the Palace 
Gate entrance. Our readers know, however, that 
there is, in this country, no necessary connexion 
between an erection of the kind and the immediate 
completion of the work which it is supposed to pro- 
tect—the hoarding itself being sometimes imposed 
upon the public as an only instalment for many years. 
Why, for all the years that the Nelson Monument 
has remained to rebuke the national gratitude 
by its incompleteness, it has been deemed necessary 
to retain the unsightly planking by which its base is 
surrounded, they perhaps can explain who have the 
charge of the public works. Any reason beyond the 
saving to the nation of the few shillings which it 
would have cost to take them down and put them 
up again, does not occur to ourselves, — who cer- 
tainly see in the unsculptured pedestal a more 
agreeable object of contemplation than in a paral- 





lelogram of bare boards. -We should be glad, 
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therefore, to see it now removed ;—as the comple- 
tion of the works which are its pretence is yet, 
apparently, far distant. There is no solving the 
mystery that hangs over the fate of this luckless 
monument. First, the country could not find 
money to bring to a conclusion this tardy testi- 
monial to the most popular ofall her heroes. Then, 
a stranger prince took compassion on us, struck by 
the ruinous aspect of a work which he saw looked 
rather more monumental than was intended; and 
Nelson was, at length, to have his appointments by 
the aid of Russian gold. Then, Government, struck 
with a remorse which, foranything that yet appears to 
the eye, has been unavailing, announced that the affair 
was taken under its own protection and the operation 
of the resources of the State. The sleepy spell was, of 
course, supposed to be, at length, broken; and the work 
reckoned on as now certainly forthcoming within a 
reasonable time. But Government, like all other 
agencies, seems to have been struck, the moment it 
touched the matter, by the paralysis which surrounds 
this column as its unwholesome atmosphere :—and at 
this distance’ of time from its public assumption 
of responsibility, Lord Lincoln could only state, in 
the House of Commons some nights ago, in answer 
to questions put to him on the subject, that the 
models for the decorations are in an advanced state 
of preparation ! 

The fine group of the ‘ Burial of the Princesin the 
Tower,’ by the poor young sculptor, Shenton, has 
been purchased, we are given to understand, by a 
tasteful patron of Art, H. Chawner, Esq., of Newton 
Manor House,—a relative of the deceased sculptor. 

Ata meeting of subscribers, held, at Leamington, a 
week or two since, for the purpose of determining 
on the appropriation of a sum amounting to several 
thousand pounds, which has been raised for a 
testimonial by the town to Dr. Jephson, it was 
resolved that a large ornamental piece of ground, 
near the banks of the river Leam, should be pur- 
chased, and laid out after the plan of the Arboretum 
at Derby, for the use and enjoyment of the public ;— 
and that the personal memorial should consist of a 
statue, from the chisel of Mr. Peter Hollins, of Bir- 
mingham, 

We see, by the Manchester Guardian, that, at a 
recent meeting at the Royal Institution, Mr. Henry 
Johnston, Head Master of the Government School 
of Design, delivered an introductory address on 
assuming the functions of his appointment. Mr. 
Rice, well known as an ornamentist of ability, has 
been appointed second master. A great extension 
of the school buildings is in progress ; and it will soon 
be a great, and, we trust, successful establishment. 
Mr. C. H. Wilson, who was present, made some 
remarks; and mentioned, among other matters, that 
the Council of the School of Design “are causing to 
be prepared a number of éracings in Italy, from works 
in Pompeii, and from those of the great artists of the 
Middle Ages, coloured by competent artists on the 
spot, with as accurate an imitation as possible of the 
mode of execution of the originals. ‘They are also 
having prepared accurate elevations of the entire 
edifices, also coloured on the spot; and he hoped 
that in the course of time all the schools would be 
supplied with these valuable examples.”_-We, some 
time ago, expressed a hope that The Potleries would 
not be long without a School of Design :—with 
much satisfaction, therefore, we state that such an 
institution is now decided upon. 

At Ely Cathedral, another handsome stained glass 
window was, last week, put up in the north transept, 
by the munificence of its prebendary, the Rev. E. 
B. Sparke. The subjects are the Stoning of St. Peter 
and the Conversion of St. Paul._The great western 
tower has been also thrown open, restoring much 
beautiful work ; and workmen are now employed 
in removing stone-work, to show the zig-zag mould- 
ings of the original arches that support the tower. 
—We may add, that a stained-glass window, stated 
to have cost 7002, and having for its subjects the 
Resurrection and Ascension, has been added to the 
decorations of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, by 
the Rev. W. A. Carter, a Fellow of the college. 

The lithograph portrait of Viscount Hardinge, 
recently issued by Mr. M‘Lean, is well timed. The 
miniature by Sir William Ross, R.A., one of that 
gentleman's most successful works, was the original 
of the print. There is no effort of attitude: it is a 
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quiet, easy representation of the dignity and calm 
self-possession that dwell on the features of this dis- 
tinguished general. The lofty brow is carefully 
marked,—as is also the look of deep, earnest thought 
in the eye. The working of the lithograph is not 
of the dashing school,—and for that very reason is 
the more satisfactory. 

We have examined some Daguerréotype portraits, 
executed by means of the recent process to which 
Mr. Beard’s researches have led. The force and 
vigour which they exhibit stand in strong contrast 
with the dim feebleness of the early specimens which 
we have seen. The distinction of ages is more 
clearly and intelligibly brought out. The coloured 
portraits are somewhat happier,—but hazy, neverthe- 
less. 

We have seen, in a contemporary journal, the 
address of the Art-Union Committee to Sir Robert 
Peel. The writer of it attempts to make three 
points,—Ist, That the Government had conceded 
the principle of Art-Unions, by granting a tempo- 
rary Act of protection from penalties. 2nd, That it 
ought not to disregard the recommendation of the 
Select Committee. 3rd, That it is bound by an 
opinion of the Solicitor-General, to the effect that, 
* as these societies did not exist at the time of pass- 
ing the Act against lotteries, they could not be con- 
templated by it ; and that the absence of the conflict- 
ing interests of sch sand of the public, and there- 
fore the absence of any necessity for legislative pro- 
tection, renders the statute inapplicable to their case.” 
Sir Robert Peel must, we think, have, by this time, 
an exalted notion of the ratiocinative powers of the 
gentlemen who drew this document. When the 
Government accorded temporary protection only, it 
thereby guarded itself against the concession of the 
principle. When it consented to the appointment 
of the Select Committee, it did not undertake to 
be bound bythe recommendation of that Committee, 
unless it should also be convinced by its argu- 
ment; least of all did it undertake to perform the feat, 
from which the Committee prudently shrank, of recon- 
ciling Art-Unions with the principle of the penal laws 
against lotteries. Lastly: it ill becomes the Com- 
mittee of the Art-Union to quote an opinion which 
it had not the spirit to seek nor the courage to trust. 
In spite of that opinion, the Committee succumbed 
at once. Why did it not act on it? If the opinion 
be sound, the Committee wants no Bill to legalize its 
proceedings: if it be unsound, why is it cited? If 
the advice of the Solicitor-General be good, let the 
Committee act on it; if it be bad, why should the 
Premier act on it? The fallacy of the opinion of 
that learned officer of the Crown—not pronounced 
as such, be it observed, nor even when he was 
such—lies in this, that he assumes a conflict of inter- 
ests between the public and schemers to be the 
essence of an offence against the lottery laws. That 
is not so. It might as well be said, that the inter- 
vention of a sharper is necessary to constitute an 
offence against the laws which prohibit gaming. 
If the conflicting interests of the individuals who 
subscribe to the Art-Union are adjusted by prohibited 
means, the offence is as complete, so long as the 
law remains what it is, as it would be if schemers 
had an open interest in it. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MISS DOLBY and MISS ORGER’S ANNUAL EVENING 
CONCERT will take ae MONDAY EVENING, the 25th of 


May, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. To commence at Eight 
o’clock. The orchestra will be complete. Tickets, 7s. each. To be 
had of Miss Dolby, 61, Berners-street, Oxford-street—Miss Orger, 
28, York-street, Portman-square, and at the principal Music-shops. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6. each, to be had only of Miss Dolby and Miss 
Orger. Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


SIGNOR GIULIO REGONDI and MR. GEORGE CASE beg 
to announce that they intend giving a SOIREE MUSICALE, at 
the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER-SQUARE, on 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, May 2ist. On which occasion, 
several favourite compositions will be performed, adapted as Con- 

ertina Quartetts. Vocal performers—Madame Anna Thillon, Miss 

by, Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mrs. A. Newton; Mr. 
F. W. Horncastle, Signor Ferrari, and Mr.John Parry. Instrumental 
Performers—Pianoforte, Mr. C. Salaman; Guitar, Signor Giulio 
Regondi; Violin, Mr. George Case; Concertinas, Messrs. Giulio 
Regondi, A. Sedgwick, N. Blagrove, and George Case. Conductors, 
Messrs. C.Salaman andC. Wigan. Tickets, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 7s., 
to be had of Signor Giulio Regondi, 62, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square; Mr. George Case, 51, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, 
and of all the pri 1 Musicsell 


MADAME PLEYEL’S FIRST RECITAL will take place at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. J AMES’S, on MONDAY 
MORNING, May 18, on which occasion Madame Pleyel will perform 
a selection from the works of Hummel, Thalberg, Dihler, Dreyschock, 
cen Saar, end ae kc wae ay a 15s. Kovels Single 

. - each; at Cramer, Beale, 08., 201 nt-stree 
and at all the Principal Music Warehouses, erie . 











ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC.—HANOVE 
Mr. LUDWIG GANTTER begs to announce 
Third Lecture on the History and Characteristics of Ecclesiastical 
Music (from Handel to Mendelssohn) on THURSDAY, May 28th, 
with Choral Illustrations. Organ, Mr. eae. Tic » 38. 6d. ; 
Reserved Seats, 7s.; Family Tickets, to admit Three to Reserved Seats, 
15s, Prospectus and Tickets to be obtained of the Principal Music- 
sellers, of Mr. Burns, 17, Portman-street; Mr. Parker, 445, West 
Strand; Mr. Sharpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, and Mr. Gantter, 
1, Upper Gower-street. 


SQUARE ROOMS. 
he will deliver his 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The 115th Psalm, ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, composed 
by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy.—The Psalm before 
us claims honourable mention for two reasons: first, 
as being No. 40 of * Novello’s Cheap Musical Classics ;° 
a publication in every respect praiseworthy. The 
Masses of Haydn and Mozart, the ‘ Last Judgment’ 
of Spohr, the ‘ Motetts’ and ‘Antiphons’ of Weber, 
have already been issued, in this cheap and compen- 
dious form ; and we hope that other master works 
of our classical musicians will, in due time, be thus 
produced. Let us suggest the compositions of S. 
Wesley,—which are as strangely locked up from pub- 
lic eyes and ears, as they are fondly praised by those 
who have access to them. Secondly, the Psalm 
demands notice as an unfamiliar work by its composer. 
It is not equal to its kinsman in E flat, *O come let us 
worship,” or to the still grander eight-part Psalm so 
cruelly murdered the other night at Exeter Hall. Yet 
some of the movementsare very fine. The opening, 
in particular, has a strength of frame and a distinct- 
ness of feature which convince the ear, though 
smoother strains may win its first love more readily. 
In the subsequent Andante con moto, a Duett for 
soprano and tenor with chorus, the management of 
the voices is somewhat novel. Dr. Mendelssohn’s 
imagination is never happier (not even in his instru- 
mental Scherzi) than in movements of this description. 
No. 3. An Arioso for a baritone, is also an expressive 
and charming solo, though somewhat mannered in 
the incompleteness of its vocal close. Then comes 
the short unaccompanied chorus in eight parts, melt- 
ing into a final chorus in triple time, where the figure 
of the first movement is ingeniously repeated. We 
cannot, however, think that the end of the Psalm 
fulfils the promise of its commencement. 

Songs, Duets, and Trios, selected from the Oratorios, 
&c., of Handel, and arranged, §c. from the original 
Manuscript Scores of the Composer, with an Accom- 
paniment for the Pianoforte, by Henry R. Bishop. 
Vol. VII.—There is no taking up this collection 
without the variety, yet more than the grandeur, of 
Handel forcing itself upon the notice, as freshly as 
if it were some new discovery for enthusiasts to clap 
their hands over. Think of two hundred and ten 
presentable songs (to call them by no higher name,) 
forming, after all, the least important part of a com- 
poser’s works! Think of such a number of specimens 
of music written a hundred years ago.—Music, too, 
professedly of the most ephemeral and modish kind; 
since the strength or weakness of particular artists 
and “ fashion of the time,” must be consulted in the 
airs, however the composer may assert himself in the 
choruses or more important portions of the work— 
which can be heard with pleasure now, when Rossini 
is silent and Spohr worn out!—The pickers and 
patchers—the would-be amenders of Handel, who 
talk of his monotony and his antiquated forms! —“ how 
little they are in our eyes” (as Dr. Watts sings of 
the emmets), where such proofs of greatness, ver- 
satility, and permanence, as this one volume con- 
tains, lie before us! We might assert, with small 
danger of its being disproved, that there is hardly a 
modern effect or fancy which is not, more or less, 
intimated in Handel’s works. Look, for instance— 
recollecting, the while, what was the state of vocal 
modulation in his day—at the second part of the 
song, ‘To vanity and earthly pride’ (‘ Joshua’)! 
Where will be found a modern movement bolder 
and more free in its progressions, yet clearer, the 
while, of crudity ? In the Pastorale, * The Peasant 
tastes the sweets of life’ (‘ Joseph’), the unprepared 
change from c major to B flat, is at once the fore- 
runnerof many a modern eccentricity and the employ- 
ment of a barbarism perpetually recurring in what 
may be called aboriginal music—How admirably, 
again, was the Giant able to give grace and occupa- 
tion to the fashionable frivolities of the period in 
which he lived. The Gavotta, then, was hardly more 
in accordance with sacred associations than the Valse 
would be now. Yet what can be nobler and more 
stirring than the use to which the “old dancing 





; r —— 
measure” is put in ‘ Heroes, when with glory bay, 
ing’ (‘Joshua’)? As an instance of a graye 4 
written in one of those remote keys the intraday 
of which has been falsely ascribed to moder 
plorers,—the air ‘ For look how high the Heayen iy 
from the Fifth Chandos Anthem, is a marvel i 
time of its composition considered. We yil] 
cite one more specimen—the Song of Somnus 
‘Leave me, loathsome light’ (‘Semele’), which i 
equal to the magically-voluptuous invocation, ‘ 
Sleep!’ from the same opera. We are Obliged ty 
any one who disinters for us so much old treasure 4 
the above; though some experience of Sir H 
Bishop’s altering and amending propensities forbids 
us to rely with security on his arrangements, 4 
they stand, however—without venturing to 
their exactitude—we must praise the Pianoforte 4. 
companiments here given, as rich, without being 
over-crowded. 





Her Magesty’s TuEatReE.—‘I Lombardi.’—Froy 
the first moment when we examined a portfolio ¢ 
Sig. Verdi’s music [ 4th. No. 879,], we have neve 
seen cause to change the judgment of his claimsy 
a composer then expressed. Nor has the rage fot 
his compositions, since excited in Italy, shaken m 
Even the enthusiasts confess them to be meagre in 
melody—to contain nosolitary indication of anewforn 
or manner of air, such as gives an individuality tg 
Bellini and Donizetti,—while, to praise their science, 
on the strength of a few glaring orchestral touches, 
is to insult the capacities of those who know the 
meaning of language. There is more science in on 
of Haydn’s minuetts to his early quartetts, than in 
all Sig. Verdi's noisy mixtures of ophicleides, pices 
harps, &c. &c.:—nay, there is a flagrant disregani 
of science in his music. The vocal composer who 
writes noisy orchestral parts in unison with his singen; 
—who utterly disdains the keeping which allots on 
order of support and decoration to a solo,and another 
to an assemblage of voices, is bound to show good 
cause for the reversal of every known principle of 
common sense, and the sacrifice of every effect. Sig 
Verdi is bizarre with a vengeance: under the idea of 
contrast or climax, of dramatic force and passion;— 
but his science is “to seek,”—with his melody: 
and, unless he take the field under some new form, 
we cannot believe that his popularity will long sur 
vive the discovery of the recipe by which his dash is 
concocted, At all events, his ‘I due Foscari,’ ‘Gio 
vanna d’Arco,’ ‘Alzira,’ and some three or four operas 
besides, are already confessed to be very poor. With 
regard to his ‘Attila,’ we wait, not without reason in 
our knowledge of how Italian theatrical successes may 
be procured, and what their real artistic value is 
Meanwhile, his ‘I Lombardi,’ the third of Signor 
Verdi’s dramas, which has been given in Londo, 
might justify our affixing to his operas the motto, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less ; 

which, being interpreted, means, that it is more tawdry 
in instrumentation than either ‘ Ernani’ or ‘Nabuceo, 
and less substantial in idea. Superbly as it is put 
on our stage, there was hardly a scene or a combini 
tion which did not make us wistfully fall back on 
new or old operas similar in style and period—m 
Benedict’s ‘Crusaders,’—on the ‘ Malek’ of Costa 
on the ‘Crociato’ of Meyerbeer,—and, most sadly 
of all, on the ‘Pietro l’Eremita’ of Rossini. Tak 
of Signor Verdi’s science—to repeat our motivo, 
turn to the last-mentioned score ; with its solema 
introduction, its superb finale, its noble duets, li 
quartett, ‘Mi manca,’ and (for those who “love & 
tune”) its March andits Preghiera! It is very like 
talking of the invention of a Surrey melo-dramatist 
—with Shakspeare on the shelf! It behoves the 
critic to be “up and doing,” when the terms of Art 
are used so recklessly; and our reiterated comparison 
is no gratuitous digression, but an introduction arr 
sary to place the listener in a right attitude 
regard to a composer, whose music—let us like it evet 
80 little—is just now literally “ rending the skies 
Italy. 

* An illustration of the fact, that Handel’s muse 2 
« without o’erflowing, full” of effects, often ascribed to ro 
invention of younger composers, presents nt -* 
lovely song;—where the incomplete close just adv 
in Dr. Mendelssohn's Arioso is so much more oa 
employed, in accordance with the import of Rag Ped 
Gluck, again, has the same fancy in Kinaldo’s 
* Plusj’observe’ (‘ Armida’), 
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= opera *T Lombardi’ is full of plot ; but it is 
rented, rather than acted. We will, there- 
foe, refer the reader to our contemporaries, by some 
of whom it has been copiously detailed. Goodly as 
+ he show made in the “ Argument” by the conflict 
aati ity with Paganism,—crossed by the ro- 
mantic influences of disappointed affection, revenge 
gn remorse,—we can hold out small hope of stage 
interest to those who desire to see what is done and 
gifered by Giselda (Madame Grisi), Oronte (Signor 
Mario), the rival brothers, Pagano and Arvino (Signori 
Fornasari and Corelli), and the liberal company of 
characters who take part in the scenes of 
iealousy at Milan,—of renegade struggle at Antioch, 
“or of more orthodox aspirations at Jerusalem. 
There is hardly anything deserving the name of a 
stuation, save the ério at the end of the third act, 
yhere the heroine, recalled to her Christian self, 
sasts in the baptism of her Pagan lover, and the 
latter, wounded to death, receives the rite from the 
mysterious hermit, who once was Pagano the pas- 
onate. Our preamble might save us the necessity 
of specification: but let us speak of the music. In 
the finale to Act the Ist occurs one of those dashing 
concerted pieces, which constitute Signor Verdi's sole 
chim to individuality as a composer—inferior, how- 
ever, to the corresponding movement in ‘ Ernani’ or 
‘Nabucco.’ In the finale to Act the 2nd, the prima 
donna has a solo, to which (as again in her cabaletta 
in Act the 4th) a semblance of passion and brilliancy 
is given by the employment of syncopated notes. 
This device, however,—to say nothing of its being 
om threadbare by Signor Verdi,—was used by Pacini 
long ago; and more recently, with better effect, by 
Ricci in his ‘ Corrado d’Altamura,’—where the prima 
nna bas a solo thus decked and garnished [vide Ath. 
No.877]. Nothing can be more worn than the duett 
between Giselda and Oronte (Act the 3rd)—nothing 
nore “ new and strange’’ than the suspension of all 
inmatie interest which shortly follows; when, by 
of introduction to Scene the 6th, the composer 
dains his violino primo to perform a concertino while 
theaudience waits; the said concertino being made up 
the commonest flourishes which Mayseder long 
ince laid by. On first hearing this, at Florence, 
imagined that the act must be over, and—as 
en happens in Italian theatres—the ballerini 
bout to begin their gambols there and then. Not 
however: a piece of serious passion is to follow ; 
ud the terzetto which closes the act, though finished 
meording to recipe, is one of the best morceaux 
fa the opera. The vision chorus (Act the 4th) is 
oor to excess—in a scene, too, which gives good 
to a composer’s invention. Of Giselda’s 
mura, ‘Non fu sogno,’ we have already spoken. 
he penultimate Chorus of Crusaders, &c., which was 
newedon Tuesday, piques the ear, by the introduc- 
in of theflauto piccolo, These are all the pieces inthe 
claiming specification ; since the Cavatina for the 
enor, in the second act, though deservedly encored, 
tanks to Mario’s admirable singing, is of the most 
ackneyed possible form, and the Crusaders’ March 
afour-bar tune, the thorough commonplace and 
ugarity of which would have caused its rejection 
or the merest tyro amongst English composers. 
Mould further acquaintance with ‘I Lombardi’ 
al any hidden beauties, the world shall hear of 
en from us, without delay. 
| Afier the above, it is pleasant to close our remarks 
commending the scenic magnificence with which 
hework is presented. As regards its execution, the 


moursare due to Signor Mario. He isnow, we ima- 

beolute king of Italian tenors, and seems to show 
‘provement in every new part he studies. Nothing 
wud be more picturesque than Madame Grisi’s 
‘arance in her Middle Age costume, but the 
must, though, we believe, in part, transposed, does 


“suit her. Happily for the world, she was 
i to the unmitigated screaming, in which 
‘ng Italy delighteth, calling it declamatory,— 
sence, though energetic, she fell short of the 
= tagant force of a Frezzolini or a Giuli-Borsi— 
"gto the superiority of her vocal education. Of 
nT ornasari we must speak hereafter,—since, 
a his indisposition was too obvious to allow 
"do aught save credit him with goodwill in 
Sg at all. Lastly, Signor Corelli sang in 
rrhaed than he has lately done. The rest are 
ng ladies and gentlemen. On the whole, 





‘I Lombardi,’ as given at the Haymarket, may be 
rated as a success while it lasts. Every one will like 
to hear it once—but ‘II Barbiere’ and ‘ Otello’ will 
hardly be driven from our stage by the furore it 
excites. 


Ancient Concerts.—At Earl Howe's, the sixth 
Ancient Concert, the honours were carried away by 
German singers; Miss Bassano’s ‘ Non piu di fiori’ 
being the solitary English performance worth listen- 
ing to. But the noble Director must not be railed at 
for want of nationality, so long as our soprani will 
allow Madame Caradori to sing their own language 
more elegantly and clearly than themselves. In her 
leading of ‘ Ye spotted snakes,’ Shakspeare’s fantastic 
words were so deliciously delivered as very nearly to 
win an encore. Herr Pischek, too, is unapproach- 
able by any English—and, just now, by French or 
Italian—baritone. Nothing could be more devotional, 
more manly, or more finished than his singing of Hum- 
mel’s very mediocre music to Kérner’s impassioned 
Battle-Prayer, ‘ Vater ich rufe dich ! Herr Hilzel 
gave ‘The Husbandman,’ from Haydn’s ‘Seasons,’ 
as well as Sir Henry Bishop would let him ; but the 
air was seriously impaired by the coarse style and 
drawling tempo in which it was played. The great 
Quartett from ‘Fidelio’ was sung by the three Ger- 
mans in Italian,—-we presume, to accommodate Mr. 
Lockey. Mademoiselle Rummel made a favourable 
impression on us in the scena, * Lontan da qual,’ from 
Mozart's ‘Seraglio.’ She has a voice capable of exe- 
cution in those altissimo notes which were possessed in 
abundance by Aloysia Weber, Mozart's sister-in-law 
(tosay nothing of La Bastardella, the de Amicis, and 
other of the master’s contemporaries). The fashion 
of these has now passed away ;—the constant employ- 
ment of them forming the only plausible reason why 
Mozart’s one Comic Opera should be shelved. 
Mademoiselle Rummel’s notes above the scale, 
mounting to p, are pure in tone;—what is more, 
pleasing :—while her execution is neat and certain. 
By way of an extra absurdity,—in a Society, the 
boast of which seems to be, that nothing shall be 
performed as it is written,—the first act was closed 
by the ‘ Gloria’ of Beethoven’s Mass in c, sung with 
ill-fitting English words! Why was the French 
version of Handel's‘ Coronation Anthem’ not resorted 
to? Anti-papistical scruples could have no share in 
the determination, since the flimsy ‘ Veni Creator 
Spiritus’ of Zanotti had been given but ten minutes 
before this enormity was perpetrated. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Yesterday week,* the 
Society of Female Musicians gave its concert: which, 
owing to the number of substitutions, absences, 
apologies, &c., almost amounted to an improvised 
entertainment. The programme, however, con- 
tained pleasant matter for comment. Among the 
cantatrici who came forward in support of this ex- 
cellent establishment, Miss Bassano was the greatest 
novelty :—not having been heard before since her 
return from Italy. There, we believe, her career has 
been more satisfactory, because less ambitious, than 
that of many of her contemporaries. Having prin- 
cipally confined herself to the smaller theatres, the 
voice has had leave to ripen without being strained ; 
and, in consequence, we perceived with pleasure that 
instead of its having lost certainty of intonation— 
a consummation perpetually happening to organs 
which enter the theatre after much occupation in the 
orchestra—it has gained in this respect. Miss Bas- 
sano’s style had always many good points. She 
knows the value of accent—so largely disregarded in 
English singing; but, like many of the modern 
school, she uses accent superabundantly. The allegro 
to Mozart’s ‘ Non piu di fiori’ stands in no need of 
sforzandi on alternate quavers, to make its phrases 
expressive. On the whole, in the present “ posture 
of affairs,” Miss Bassano is a welcome acquisition: 
we are informed, however, that hers is only a passing 
visit. Another curiosity at the Ladies’ Concert, was 
Signor Cioffi’s trombone solo, It seems that we 
spoke prophetically a week or two since [ante, p. 483]. 
Though nothing could make the performance agree- 





* We take this opportunity to correct 4 trifling error 
made in our last number, with regard to the Sacred Harmo- 
nic Society; whose repetition of ‘The Creation’ we did not 
review, but merely announced,—in the hurry of the week’s 
close mistaking the day marked on the ticket, and thus ante- 
dating our comment on the work selected, 





able as music, the Signor’s certain command over his 
Leviathan exceeded our expectations, The coda to 
his variations on Beethoven's ‘ Le Désir,’ contained 
passages of flexibility such as would have puzzled 
an old-fashioned clarionet-player. Another indi- 
viduality was the ‘Chorus of Bridesmaids,’ from 
Beethoven's ‘ King Stephen.’ In this, no less than 
in the scenic music to ‘The Ruins of Athens’ [ante, 
p. 251], the Master appears in an entirely new light ; 
able, that is, to produce most delicious music 
ad captandum. Nothing more airy, more elegant, 
more theatrical in the best sense of the phrase, was 
ever heard in French opera-house than this lovely 
chorus. Yet how unmistakeably does it bear the 
impress of the magician’ssignet! Muchisit to be wished 
that all Beethoven’s contributions to the stage might 
be presented to the world in a collected form. At 
present, they are overlooked, because scattered : yet 
they are eminently worthy of being heard, and forma 
peculiarand characteristic group, among his graver and 
moreelaborate compositions. We have, lastly, tonotice 
the first appearance of Herr Hélzel, an expressive and 
intelligent singer of German music, with a melodious 
baritone voice, refined by the good schooling which 
Vienna affords;—the popularity of the Italians in 
the Austrian metropolis having perceptibly ¢o/d upon 
the vocal taste and science of that city. 

Signora Coletti—(can it be that this lady's friends 
have allowed her thus to Italianize a good English 
name ?) gave her first concert on Saturday morning 
last; and proved herself to be a highly accomplished 
pianist—one whom we are glad to claim for England. 
We cannot, however, admit her selection of music 
as creditable to either English or Italian taste. 
Mendelssohn’s * Andante e Rondo Capriccioso’ is well 
worth any pains; but how can any lady who com- 
prehends music like this so well as Signora Coletti, 
satisfy her conscience or her fingers with the tawdry 
difficulties of M. Léopold de Meyer’s manufacturing ? 
How long will artists consent to move forward like 
sheep who follow one another? There is a library 
of graceful, delicate and original compositions, 
—difficult enough, to boot, to satisfy the most ambi- 
tious person,—in the writings of Chopin; totally un- 
known to the English public. Surely, some of his 
grand Polonaises, Mazurkas, Studies, and Notturni 
would be far more welcome than this miniature 
copying of that which is essentially colossal, and the 
charm of which merely lies in its execution. Let 
us hope that our hint will not be thrown out in vain. 
Signora Coletti’s concert had many attractions: 
among these we must specify the Duett, from * Maria 
Padilla,—‘ Ah! figlia incauta,’ sung by Miss Birch 
and Madame Albertazzi. Why is the latter lady so 
sparingly heard, and so entirely forgotten by theatrical 
managers? There is not a single new importation 
to compare with her, for voice, execution, elegance 
of appearance, and propriety (if not passion) of acting. 
Now, too, when an accomplished contralto is well 
nigh as rare as a unicorn, this neglect seems yet the 
more inexplicable. Madame Knespel, the newest 
German lady, was heard here—one of the many 
sufficient voices and uninteresting singers which Ger- 
many produces. Mr. Boddais a new bass of home 
growth, with a smooth, well-practised organ, and a 
carefully-finished style, @ Ja Tamburini. Besides 
these attractions—add to which Herr Pischek and 
Mr. John Parry—Madlle. Coletti treated her hearers 
to Signor Sivori’s excellent performance of De Beriot’s 
* Tremolo,’ and to two Solos on the harp by M. Gode- 
froid. Better played, with greater fire and delicacy, 
and a more perfect understanding of the difficulties 
of the instrument these could not have been. Weare 
more astonished by the splendid tone of Mr. Alvars; 
but we know of no one—M. Labarre not excepted— 
who gives us as much pleasure as M. Godefroid ;—and 
the harp is an instrument to please, not astonish. 

On Monday evening Miss Steele gave her Benefit 
Concert. This lady is rising into credit and definite 
occupation asa second soprano, or high contralto. Any 
steady and sensible singer, like herself, is welcome 
who thrusts out of occupation that antiquated mon- 
strosity, the male counter-tenor.—The Fifth Concert 
of the Beethoven Quartett Society was also held on 
Monday evening; at which the Quartett in a major, 
Op. 18, the Second Razumouffsky Quartett, and 
the Posthumous Work in B major, Op. 132, were 
played by MM. Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rous- 
selot, with their usual perfection. At the three 
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meetings yet to come, specimens by Haydn and 
Mozart are to be performed. It seems impossible 
but that these interesting chamber concerts should 
lead to the permanent establishment of a society 
somewhat less exclusive in its selections. Great, how- 
ever, should be the gratitude of musicians and ama- 
teurs for what has been afforded them.—The pro- 
gramme of the Second Vocal Concert, which had to 
struggle against the temptations of‘ I Lombardi,’ was, 
like that of the first, made up of the most familiar 
possible glees, airs, &c., heralded by an announce- 
ment that “ The Directors are desirous of removing 
any impression that these concerts were to consist of 
English compositions only.” “Tis all mighty fine,” 
as the Irish lady said, on being shown the Torso, 
**but where are the features?” If not English, 
these concerts are nothing—a mere random selection 
of songs, choruses, &c., without orchestra, —too 
costly for the many, and not recherché enough for the 
few.—The Fourth Choral Meeting for the Hullah 
Testimonial Fund “ came off’? on Wednesday. 


Musicat Gossir.—The resolution of Madame 
Grisi and Signor Mario not to sing at Morning 
Concerts, will bear heavily on our Opera con- 
ocrt givers—since it deprives them of a first- 
class soprano, and the only tenor worth listening 
to: so that the progressive deterioration of our 
Opera company will tend also to close the Concert 
room—poco a poco. The loss is to be regretted, 
yet not wholly so, since it must do its part in com- 
pelling our concert-givers to consider a little more 
attentively the interest of the music they present, 
and destroy their too great reliance on worn-out 
stage songs.—A contemporary announces that Ma- 
dame Caradori Allan meditates retiring from public 
singing after this season: another heavy deprivation, 
if true. So clearly, indeed, is the current of events 
setting in one and the same direction, and so much 
too generally are musicians commanded by, in place 
of commanding, circumstance, that so soon as the 
pressure of the full season slackens, we may return 


to the subject of Concerts and Concert-givers, at the 
risk of repeating former hints and speculations.— 
Meanwhile, we may mention as another proof of the 
good results from combination and subordination,— 
the recent performances of an effective band ex- 
pressly engaged for dance-music by Mr. Ollivier, and 


conducted by Mr. Tinney. It seems that M. Jul- 
lien’s rapid success has shown others the way ; and 
let the classicists flout as they will, there is no proof 
of the use and profit of systematized conduct and 
steady discipline so small as to be valueless in a 
country like ours. 

A contemporary gives us extracts from Signor Dra- 
gonetti’s Will; some of the bequests in which are worth 
citing :—The celebrated double bass—not the Amati 
one, as it has been erroneously stated—has been left 
to the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, at Venice. Sivori, 
Anfossi, Casolani, &c. receive instruments. Prints 
and furniture are bequeathed to the Duke of Lein- 
ster, his pupil. His vocal music, scores of sacred 
music, and his own compositions, are given to Mr. 
Vincent Novello. To Mrs. Novello, Mrs. Serle, and 
the Countess Gigliucci (formerly Miss Clara Novello) 
legacies have also been bequeathed. Tis instru- 
mental music is left to Mr. George Pigott ; the scores 
of modern operas to the library of the Opera House; 
many of his framed engravings to Sig. Costa, and his 
best paintings to Count Pepoli. ‘There are money 
legacies to Mr, John Cramer, Sechter of Vienna, &c. 

Meanwhile, a Naples letter will show, in its 
writer’s own flowery fashion, how slight have been the 
attractions presented at that Medina of Italian opera- 
goers (Milan counting for their Mecca) during the past 
Easter season :—* After a long suspension of all public 
amusements, Naples has thrown aside what so ill 
becomes her,—her annual mourning; and our theatres 
areagain opened. I proceed to give you the Bill of Fare. 
First, we will look in at the Teatro Nuovo, hitherto 
more strictly appropriated to the regular drama, but 
on Easter Monday distinguished by the novelty of a 
* Ballo’: not that a new company of Ballerini has 
been formed there, but that a detachment from San 
Cario has gone over to it; though it appears little pro- 
bable that the colony will flourish at a distance from 
the metropolis. The subject of the ballet is taken 
from the * Due Sergenti,’ with the title of * Guglielmo 
e Roberto’—a wretched abortion, which will, doubtless, 





be fischiato from the stage, as was the ‘ Erede senza 
Eredita.’ The same fate seems to threaten the ‘ Due 
Gemelli Simili.” From the Teatro Nuovo, passing 
by San Carlo, where nothing was presented but that 
parody ‘Gemma di Vergy,’ amidst divided applauses 
and fischi, let us now pay a visit to ‘J/ Fondo.’ There 
is no novelty indeed here; but ‘ Beatrice di Tenda’ 
may be ever successfully revived and repeated,—so 
sure are its exquisite melody and pathos to please. 
Of two debutanti in this charming opera, a tenor and 
a bass, the latter, Signore Giontrida,awakens more than 
hope, whilst Signora* Brambilla continued to find her 
way to every heart. After‘ Beatrice,’ were presented 
not a Ballo, but the Ballerini, who gave us a ‘ Diverti- 
mento di Ballo.’ Signora Ferrari awakened universal 
admiration: indeed, the return of this Psyche, more 
graceful, beautiful, and voluptuous than ever, has pro- 
duced an electrical effect, and quite turned the heads 
of the excitable Neapolitans. It issaid, that she has 
modelled herself after Cerito: however this may be, 
the ethereal lightness of her evolutions, her balancing 
and falling like a flake of snow, and the facility with 
which she accomplishes the greatest difficulties with- 
out exciting the slightest sense of fatigue, whether 
copied or original, appear to be perfect and almost 
unattainable. In fact, she alone sustained the whole 
interest of the ‘ Divertimento di Ballo,’ and at present 
she is the mark of universal admiration, and the only 
hope of the Ballerini. With all her merit, however, 
how slight a support is this of the theatrical character 
of Naples—and how meagre is the Bill of Fare which 
the Easter season offers !” 

It may assist some of our early summer-tourists 
who are also fanatici—to repeat the programme 
of coming entertainments in Belgium and Rhenish 
Prussia. A grand Whitsuntide Festival will be 
held at Aix-la-Chapelle—to be conducted by Dr. 
Mendelssohn, and “ starred” by Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
The music to be performed is as follows :—On the 
31st of May, Mozart’s Symphony No. 5, and Haydn’s 
‘Creation.’—On the lst of June, Weber's Overture 
to ‘Oberon,’ a Motett by Cherubini; Beethoven's 
c minor Symphony, and Handel's ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast.-—Some ten days later, the good town of Liége 
gives its “ celebrity ;” for which Dr. Mendelssohn has 
expressly composed a Catholic Psalm, or Cantata of 
some extent.—Shortly afterwards (still, if we mistake 
not, within the month) is to be held the Grand 
Meeting of the singing Societies at Cologne,—also 
conducted by Dr. Mendelssohn. So many “doubts 
and fears” have been circulated with regard to the 
composer’s new Oratorio, and its possible or probable 
production at Birmingham, that we are glad to an- 
nounce, on good authority, that it is completed, and 
will be there brought forward, as originally intended, 
late in August. 

We must pack into the least possible space other 
rumours from the Continent. Malle. Jenny Lind’s 
career at Vienna has been no less triumphant than 
elsewhere. On the day of her first appearance in 
*Norma,’ at the Theatre An der Wein, the house was 
crammed at three o’clock !—the applause, bouquets, 
&c., that followed the performance may be calculated 
to a nicety by all familiar with continental enthu- 
siasm.—The young Irish lady, too, Miss Hayes, has 
been very successful at the Italian Opera.—Madame 
Dorus-Gras is about, on the occasion of a benefit, 
to sing the second act of ‘ Les Diamans,’ at the Paris 
Opéra Comique: a step, we hope, which promises 
her permanent engagement there.—Signor Tamburini 
has been received with such warm welcome at Berlin, 
as to cut short his meditated journey to England. 
He is now, we are told, permanently attached to the 
Russian Court, as “ first singer in ordinary,” or some- 
thing of the kind.—M. Vieuxtemps has also received 
acourt appointment at St. Petersburg—M. Liszt 
(as, indeed, was nobly deserved by him) has been 
presented with Beethoven’s pianoforte by Baron 
Spina.—The statue of Rossini, presented by the 
Minister of the Interior tothe Opera House in Paris, 
is to be placed in the vestibule. What would musical 
Europe not give to see the original in the orchestra ! 





* As sundry Brambille, (to be precise in our plural termi- 
nation) are wandering in the operatic world—the name of 
one, as more than one Haymarket subscriber has complained 
to us, being made to do duty for another—it may clear up 
matters to mention, that we believe this is not the Signora 
Brambilla, first of name and fame, but Signora Teresina 
Brambilla, the soprano, who sang at Paris, during the past 
season, in the ‘ Nabucco’ of Verdi, 
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Frencu Prays.—So many, and so Warm, are th 
admirers of Mademoiselle Rose Chéri, that she 
well afford to receive at our hands a somewhat mop 
tranquil appreciation of her gifts and graces thay 
contemporaries have seen good to bestow, he 
she does not seem to be a good actress, 50 ort, 
an agreeable, lively lady; easily, and without on 
sciousness or affectation, winning suffrages jn he 
own person, rather than in those of the dranati; 
persone confided to her. With regard to actoyy 
this description, the public has always been sone, 
what misled! “A part that suits Mr. or Mrs, —"j 
at best, equivocal praise of the artist: andafalsea 
ciation of the credit to be derived from such suis 
bility has done more to degrade the Drama than ty 
world admits—or perhaps suspects. A Siddons nay 
be too grave in voice and too queenly in aspect, to) 
justice to the elegant mirth and graceful sentiment y 
Rosalind ; but she will conceive it far better than may 
a pretty creature, with a pearly row of teeth anda ca. 
ract of nut-brown ringlets, howsoever well the latte 
may look the part. Pasta was droller in ‘La Pry 
than any professed comedian who has succeeded hie, 
Mars, Bouffé,Lablache, Fanny Elssler,—all the gra 
artists we have known (excepting the Dejazets ay 
Listons and Keeleys, whom peculiarities of ph. 
siognomy force into peculiar lines of occupation) 
have been able to lay by their own individuality, 
and to succeed in the most opposite charactes 
—But what boots our sermon? Let us subtilize ang 
define ever so delicately, our public cherishes Ig 
Chéri: delights in the simplicity of her demeanow, 
the geniality of her talk; finds her features, in rigiy 
of their pleasant expression, regular, and her repe- 
tory all that heart can desire. For Mr. Mitehel!; 
sake,—-whom we esteem highly among managers. 
we are well content to be in the minority. 





Paris Academy of Sciences—April 27.—A con: 
munication was made by M. Boussingault, on the 
comparative nutritive powers of green and dry fodder 
for cattle. Hitherto, the received opinion was, that 
natural or artificial grasses, on their being convertel 
into hay, lost a portion of their virtues. To deter 
mine the point, M. Boussingault fed a heifer alter 
nately, for ten days at a time, upon green or dy 
food, and weighed the animal after each ten days 
He found no difference in the average weights ; and 
therefore comes to the conclusion, that the hay mate 
from any given quantity of natural or artificial gras 
has the same nutrition as the quantity of green fool 
from which it is made.—A communication was 1 
ceived from M. Melloni, on the calorific powers 
the rays of the moon.—A paper was received by 
M. Faucille, on the means of enabling persons 
work in mines, pits, reservoirs, &c., to continue thet 
operations without danger or inconvenience fun 
the carbonic acid gas which is found where theres 
not a free current of air. The means adopted ly 
him are simple, and are based on the fact that this 
gas is rapidly absorbed by steam. He connects’ 
hose or pipe, having its open end in the mine, pl, 
or reservoir, with a steam-boiler of any kind, aud 
thus sends a supply of steam into the place whet 
the gas exists.—M. Durand, made another comm 
nication relative to his experiments, with a views 
contirming his discovery of the cause of the roots ¢ 
plants striking downwards. These leave no doutt 
that the roots shun the action of light; and that 
this is the cause of their pressing their way I 
the earth_A paper on the effects of calcarcous #8 
in potable water was received from M. Dupasquit. 
He states that all the calcareous soluble salts, with tht 
exception of the bicarbonate of lime, are injure 
to the stomach, and also harden the vegetables whit 
are cooked in the water containing them. The eared 
bonate of lime, however, produces no bad results 
and is, on the contrary, favourable to digestion, ™ 
the same way as the bicarbonate of soda. 

St. John’s Gate.—The owners of this pers 
structure have relinquished the idea of compoing 
gate; and have determined to recase it wi ie 
where defective. The ornamental portions, svc 
embattlements, labels, &c., are to be restored by 
public, under the direction of the committee 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect— The Builder. 
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To ConngsroxDENTs.—E. W.—G. H.—P 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 


mR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS—-NOW READY. 


TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE; 


FORMING THE COMPLETION OF HER MEMOIRS. 
3 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 


tended (says the Prospectus) to complete the ‘Memoirs’ of Lady Hester Stanhope. As the Memoirs 

Thi work Aad of about fifteen years, in which were traced the causes which led to the ‘ decline and fall” of her 

wares ‘s somewhat visionary Empire in the East, the ‘ Travels’ take up her history from the time she quitted Eng- 
me and, by a faithful narrative of her extraordinary adventures, show the rise and growth of her Oriental greatness. 


LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 


Now first collected from the Originals in Royal Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, Private as well as Public ; 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 


By J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


IIT. 


THE BOOK OF COSTUME; 
OR, ANNALS OF FASHION. 


With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS by the FIRST ARTISTS. Price 21s. elegantly bound. 


«4 book which cannot fail to have more than ordinary attraction for readers of both sexes. It is the production of & 
lady of rank, and we have reason to believe it to be the first general history of costume in all nations ever published. 
From the beauty of the numerous engravings, and the great care taken with the text, which has had the advantage of 
icing revised by the first authority of the day in such matters, there can be little doubt that the volume will become a 
andard book of reference on all questions connected with fashion in dress.”—Globe. 


LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Vol. L, price 10s. 6d. bound, printed and Illustrated uniformly with Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens,’ 


(to be completed in about six volumes). - 


“This work will prove a great addition to English history. No better supplement to our annals could be supplied 
yan well-written biographies of our kings. If the succeeding volumes should prove as interesting as this one, we can 
magine no more delightful series of books.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

“The work ean hardly fail to prove one of the most interesting and most valuable courses of biography in the English 
panguage.” "—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“The historical reader will find this a work of peculiar interest. It displays throughout the most pains-taking re- 
arch, and a style of narrative which has all the lucidity and strength of Gibbon. It is a work with which, shedding 
y cha light as we are justified in saying it will do upon English history, every library ought to be provided.” 

Sunday Times. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


MARSTON; 
ATESMAN. 
Salthiel,” &e. 


Iv. 
SMILIA WYNDHAM. 


By the Author of 
* Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘Mount Sorel,’ &c. 
OPINIONS OP THE PRES&. 

« «Emilia Wyndham’ isa masterpiece. The characters are 
real, and the whole story a delightful combination of the 
natural, the passionate, and the wise."—Ezxaminer. 

** Every lady should read this delightful novel.” 

New Monthly. 

**Let no one who wishes to read a work of fiction, with 
the stamp of genius upon it, hesitate in procuring ‘ Emilia 
Wyndham.’ "—-John Bull. 

** A deeply interesting and highly entertaining work—and 
something far higher and better. It will instruct while it 
entertains—will improve while it interests.”—Sun. 

*** Emilia Wyndham’ will put the seal upon the author's 
reputation, as one of the best modern English composers of 
fiction.”—Court Journal. 


I. | 
or, the SOLDIER and | 
By the Rey. G. CROLY, L.L.D, Author of 


3 vols. 3 vols. 


II. 
CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN;; or, Adven- 
tures, Civil, Military, and Matrimonial, of a Gentleman on 


Half-Pay. Ry W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of ‘ Stories 
Waterloo,’ &e. 3 vols. 


1. 
LEONTINE: a Novet. 
BERLEY, Authoress of ‘ Emily,” 
«. 3 vols, (Just ready.) 


By Mrs. 
*The Love Match,’ 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING WORKS ARE NOW 
READY. 


5. A THIRD EDITION of 9. 


| Mr. DISRAELI'S SYBIL. 3 vols. 
sale DOROTHEA, CONSORT of GEORGE 
6. A NEW and REVISED |I. 2 vols. 
EDITION of MISS STRICKLAND'S| 49. A SECOND EDITION 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. | of REVELATIONS of SPAIN in 1846. 
8 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 2 vols. 21s. 


7. A SECOND EDITION of | __ 11, A SECOND EDITION 
MEMOIRS of PRINCE CHARLES | °f LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of 
STUART. By C. L. RLOSE, Esq, 2 | SCOTS. Edited by MISS SIRICK- 
vols. ‘ LAND, 2 vols, 21s. 


12. A SECOND EDITION 

8. A SECOND EDITION of | of Mr. WHITE’S THREE YEARS in 

the DUKE of WELLINGTON’S MAX- | CONSTANTINOPLE. 3 vols. with 34 
IMS and OPINIONS. 8vo. 12s, Illustrations, 24s. 


1. BENT ta Soaeson of *" 
i ED i th N 


A SECOND EDITION of 
the DIARY and MEMOIRS of SOPHIA 
lk 


24 THIRD EDITION 
” NEW TIMON. A Poetical — 
"une of London. 7s. 6d. ele gantly bd. 


; A THIRD EDITION of 
; MLATIONS of RUSSIA in 1846. 


. states EDITION of 


Y HESTER STANHOPE'S ME- 
8. 3 vols, 





Henry Consury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





C. KNIGHT & CO.’S — PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME: 


LANDS CLASSICAL and SACRED. VoL II. By LORD 
NUGENT. Price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE, No. 24; containing, 
The Englishwoman in Egypt—Terror of Earthquakes, &e. 
KNIGHT'S MAPS FOR THE TIMES, No. 6; 
--¥ Spanien, with Geographical Memoir. 
ured, 9 
. London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


rs’ erie in 2 vols. with eT TE bound, 
UNT FEIL 


V! sc DING 
pk. carr AIN REXBEPY) 'S TRAVELS 
IN ALGERIA AND TUNIS IN 1845. 

“Capt. Kennedy and Lord Pellding appear to have visited every 
place of note in Northern Africa; and the gallant author gives a 
most graphic and pichaveoens account of their adv entures, includ- 
ing those among the wild Arabs and Bedouins of the Desert. We feel 
special pleasure in recommending this interesting and entertaining 
work as one which throws much light on the customs and condi- 
tion of a brave but unfortunate people, and affords much valuable 
information as to all that is remarkable in the country they 
inhabit.” —Hood’s Maya 

wen Colburn, 


British 
Plain, 6d.; co- 





Pup publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ww ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 14 11s, 


- LEWELYN'S HEIR; or, NOR TH WALES; 
4 its Manners, Customs, and 8u eatitions during the last Cen- 
tury, Illustrated by a Story founded on Fa 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
No. IL. Seconp Epition, ENLARGED, just published, Svo. price 3s, 6d, 
"RHE CONNEXION BETWEEN PHYSIO- 
LOGY and ere LECTUAL SCIENCE, 
4 ickering, 177, Piccadilly, 


SI in 2 vols. price 12s, cloth, 











P ] 8. 
By THOMAS HOOD, 
In a few days, illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, 
Hood’s Own. A new edition. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. 18mo. 
(THE JEWISH MANUAL; or, Practical Infor- 


mation in JEWISH and MODERN COOKERY. With a 
Collection of Valuable Recipes and ADY. to the Toilette. 


Edited by A LA 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 


Cumming 4 & Fe erguson, Dublin. 








Just Oe in Paris, royal 8vo. price 1/. 4s, 
NEW TURKISH GRAMMAR, 
F By JAMES W. REDHOUSE. Grammaire raisonnée de 
la Langue Ottomane, suivie d'un appendice contenant l'analyse 
dun morceau de eomposition Ottemane, od sent démontrées les 
différentes régles auxquelles les mots sont assujettis. Par Red- 
house, ermployé au bureau des interprétes du Divan impérial Utto- 
man, et Seerctaire interprite de la Commission Anglaise de Mé 
diation aux _conférences d’Erzeroum 

London : Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 
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ow ready, in 2 vols. 


BLACK GOWN PAPERS 
By L. MARIOTTL 


Also, by the same Author, NT edition, : vols. 14s, 
ITALY, PAST AND 2ESENT; 
Its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. 


Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place; and all Booksellers and 
Libraries. 





ay, price — 


TNITY of the TRON’ NETWORK: 


showing 


how the last Argument for the Break of Gange, Competition, 
is at variance with the oe interests of the ts ublic. 

By THORNTON HUN 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 


NATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. 
= Just published, large royal S8vo. handsomely bound. 
( YAUGE EVIDENCE.—The HISTORY and 
J PROSPECTS of the RAILWAY SYSTE ‘ts illustrated by 
the Evidence given before the Gauge Comm o 
By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of * Bristol . Pree Port,’ &e. 
Witha M i 
London : Edmonds, 154, Strand; and v acher, Parliament-street. 


QUESTED ON RAILWAY SURVEYING AND LEVELLING, 
This day io publions a. - 1 vol. 8vo. bay gap 9 several Plans 
JTams, pri 
TREATISE. on R AIL W AY SU RVEYING 
and LEVELLING ; in which the Author has endeavoured 
to simplify the most approved methods now adopted by Surveyors. 
By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor, 
Author of “A Treatise on the Art of Lend | Surveying.” 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15 - Cloak-lar 


Fourth Edition now printing, . A: bled an the 19th inst. fep. 


London : 





A RAILWAY TR AVELL ER's LE. ASONS FOR ADOPTING 


U NIFOR! <MITY OF GAU GE. Stated in a 
Letter to 1. K. BRUN Fsq. 
Jose — 12, Old Bond street. 





‘ : ow ready, in 2 vols. 8 
‘| HE LIFE AND CORRES? ‘ON DENCE oF 
GEORGE, LORD LYTTELTON, from 1734 to 1773; 
taining in teresting and important Letters (never before pub ished) 
from Lord Chesterfield, Pope, olin chbroke, Pelb ye Pr itt, War- 
wanes on, Fielding, Doddridge, Walpol + ownsh hene 
Compiled and Edited by ROBE RT PHILL Pion oa “Esa. 
James Kidgway, Pic eadilly ; and all Deo oksellers, 


Just ready, price 10s. €d, _ 
DICTIONARY of MODE RN GARDSS~ 
ING. By GEORGE WM. JOHN Esq, Author of 
* Principles of Practical Gardening,’ *The oe Be Almanack,’ 





Cc. 

*x* This work is designed for all garden cultivators, whether 
for profit or pleasure. Though containing more than 700 closely 
printed pages, it is in form a most convenient hand-book for ready 
reference on every horticultural subject. It contains an epitome 
of the practice of the best modern gardeners, with all the necessary 
information relative to Kitchen \ egetables, Fruits, Flowers, Me 
nures, Predatory Insects, &c. The science, as well as art, of gar- 
dening is fully detailed, and the whele illustrated with references 
to other authorities, and Deewings of Edifices, Tools, Modes of 
Pruning, Training, Grafting 

Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 
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EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
ady, Volume the Seventu, pric 
ITERARY HISTORY ofthe MIDDLE AGES, 
4 from the Close of As? Palen sf Augustus to the Invention of 
Artof ae in the 
- i aS the aot, ee ‘BERINGTON, 4 
With a Portrait of Chaucer, and a complete Index. 
* This is one of the most valuable works which Mr. Bogue has 
blished in his European Library, not even excepting * Guizot'’s 
= of the English Revolution. * What adds to the value of the 
work is that it is almost sui generis: we know not where such a 
complete, and, in the main, just view of the authors and the litera- 
ture of Europe from the decline of Roman learning to its revival 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, can be found. Some- 
thing of the wider and more exact knowledge of the present age, in 
reaaes | to national as apart from Latin literature, may be desider- 
i ri mn; but if he had the superficial character of his 
age int this w walk of. learning, he had also its accomplishments, its 
ish, and its tone.” '— Spectator, 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, with ves of Coleridge, post 8vo. 9s, cloth, 
PEN and INK SKETCHES of POETS, 
PREACHERS, and aaa ANS. 
“In hitting off personal peculiarities the writer appears to be 
be happy ;—the merit of the volume does not consist only in 
‘d and graphic descriptions, for we find in it a _—— 
pK. and very interesting biographical notices.”— Uni 
Among the Contents are Personal Sketches of Wordsworth— “Mrs. 
Hemans—Crabbe—Keble— Milman—Coleridge, Shelley— Hazlitt— 
Abernethy — Faraday — a Noel — ~ Bickersteth — Sherman — 
Edward irving—Montg D'Israeli—O’Connell— 
Sheil, aod &e. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. 
On the Ist of May was published, Part 1, price 2s, 6d, of the 
T EROINES of SHAKSPE ARE; comprising 
all the principal Female Characters in the Plays of the 
great Poet. Engraved on Steel in the most highly-finished man- 
ner, from Drawings by the first Artists, under the Direction of 
Mr. Charles Heath. 
The work will be continued in Monthly Parts, in i 8y0. 
each contetnts Three highly- -finished Engravings on 
Editions will also be pansished 3 in rome 4to. with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates, price 4s. ; or, on Ind do pave per, 6s, 
D. Bogue (late T ‘lt & Boguel, leet-street ; 
John Menzies, e, Edinburgh ; Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Now ready, new and wear ean, price 21s. plain ; 28s, 


THE BEAUTY of. the HEAVEN S; containing 
One Hundred and ween Beene beautifully coloured, repre- 
senting the principal Ast by 
an Elementary Lecture on \Astronoms, expressly adapted ‘for family 
instruction one entertainm 
By CHAS. F. BL Th NT, Lecturer on Astronom xe re 
“A more anne» present could not be devised for the young. 
Jnion, 
“ By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the ; family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of 
amusement.”—dAt 




















las. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Now ready, with Portrait of “ bs —— beautifully engraved, 


7EAR-BOOK of FAC TS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1846 ; embracing all the Inventions, Discoveries 
and Improvements of the past Year, in 
Mechanics, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, Electricity, Chemistry, ; 
“ Ably and honestly compiled.”—Atheneum, 


D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


“Third Edition, now ready, iMustrated with 40 woodcuts, price 4s. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’ $ Ml ANUAL; or, Prac- 
tical Hints on the Monegrnent and complete Preservation 
of the Honey Bee. By HENRY TAYLOR. 

“Written in a plain and easy style, at a reasonable price, with 
many engravings of different kinds of hives. &c.; and instructions 
80 simple, that all who desire it may readily obtain all needful 
information for the management of bees.”— Nottingham Review. 

London: R. Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Mineralog, 
&c. &e. = 


st published, in imperial folio, 


Ppstortes of NOBLE BRITISH FAMI- 


Part VII. Containing the DrumMonp Famiry. 32. 3s. 
» Containing the Nevitte and De Courcy Famities. 


iam Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Now published, royal oe, pm a, Map, and other Illustra- 
ions, cloth, 1 

ASHMIR and tthe PANJAB. Baron Charles 

Hiigel’s Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, containing a 

rticular Account of the Character and Government of the Sikhs, 

¥ ane from the German, with Notes, by Major T. B. JERVIS, 


John Petheram, 71, Chancery-lane. 
Just published in royal 8vo. price 7s. ¢ 6d. 


NOTES of DEBATES and PROCEEDINGS 
of the ARSEMBI, Y vl DIVINES at WESTMINSTER, 
1644-45 (now first p from the ae MSS. ), together with 
AN ASSERTION Cz the Gov ate NMENT of the’ CE URCH of 
SCOTLAND, by GEORGE GILLESPIE, one of the Commissioners 
from Scotland to the W: ae Assembly, Km Memoir of his 
Life by the Rev. W. 34 HETHERINGTON, L.L.D. 

Edinburgh: Rob Ogle, and Oliver & Boyd. 
Adams & Co. . and Simpkin. Marshall & Co. London. 


This day is published, price 2s, by sewed, 34, cloth, and 3s, 6d. cloth 
ENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES, 


(originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine), b 
of * The as ag of Salamanca.’ a Author 


WV. Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh and London. 
ON .CATARACT, sot is, APPROPRIATE 
Fiala SAMOA URN Aarmansaron ora 
Mitchell, New Bond-gureet 
IMPORTANT TO GERMAN SCHOLARS, 
I erty THIMM’ S HISTORY of GERMAN 
RATA ts on prc ae pnt 


Eng ish Literature.” os tator.—* A most valuabl 
strongly recommend.”. > Brit, and For, Col. Q. ee eee 


Lately published | by D, Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 158, Fleet-street. 


Hamilton, 








W. Sams, St. James’s-street; J. 








—. = JOHN’S er yo — 


ready, price 3s. 6d, 
LPHE TRAPPER’ “3° BRIDE. 
2. THE ENCHANTED ROCK 

“ Spirited pictures of Indian Life, in the delineation of which 
Mr. St. John is so peculiarly happy. be rambles amidst the 
scenery he so graphically describes, and his acquaintance wit th the 
Indian Tribes, enable him to give his narratives that air of truth 
which forms the charm of all this writer's productions. 

Westminster 7 Review. 
T. Croxon, 42, Newgate-street ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW EDITIONS OF PROFESSOR SULLIVAN'S BOOKS. 
EOGRAPHY GENERALIZED ; or, an In- 


troduction to the Study of Geography on the Principles of 
Classification and Comparison: with Maps and Llustrations, and 
an Int to Ast . 6th edition, price 2s, 

“So much information of so high a character, ip so small a com- 
pass, and at so low a price, has rarely, if ever, appeared be netore 

ctator. 

“ It is particularly entitled to commendation, as more ad books 
have been written on Geography than on any other subject.—Mr. 
Sullivan has treated Geography as a ScieNcr.”—At 

The SPELLING- BOOK SUPERSEDED; or, 
a Newand Eas: $iothed of Teaching the Spelling, Meaning, Pro- 
—— an ology of all the Difficult Words in the Eng- 
lish Language ; L an Appendix, t a choice 
of Proverss. ‘oth edition, price ls. 4d. 

An INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and 
HISTORY ; with Seventeen useful Maps and Illustrations. 6th 
edition, price 1s. 

Published by Longman & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, 8v: 0. x.y! enon smpenring “a volume of above 100 


ISTORY of. BRITISH FRESHWATER 














(May i 
In small 8vo. price 9s. containing 7 


ng 710 closely printed pees 
7 ri 

PHE PRACTICE of SURGES 
By JAMES MILLER, F.RSE. 1 

Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinbu urgh, &e, 
Uniform with th ractice,’ price 9s, & 
The Princi — of Surgery. By the same Author, 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh’; Longman & Co, London, 

In 8vo, pp. 568, price lis, 
A THIRD EDITION oF 


(QUTEINES of MILITARY SURGERY. 
s “3 quonan ey te iALL, M.D. F.RS. & PROSE 
urgeon to the Queen, Regius Prof f } 
University of Fi inbu rah ic. - fe. atime of Miliary 6 wery in te 
“A work which ought to be in the h 
military medical officer. ”_ British and Foreign Meet pean . 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London. 


ARDENING.— THE FRUIT, FLOWR 
_ » By PATRICK NE 


wi.2 KITCHE) 

b ot aledonian Horticulty 

In post 8vo. 3rd edition, revised a: ral 

with upwards of 60 woodcuts, price 6s, at ingeoved, ilu 
“ One of the best modern books on gardening extant.” 

Loudon’s Garden fagazn, 

“ Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt tl de 

him for his excellent work on horticulture, which is now oy 

the standard works on the branch of science of which it ‘rea 








Professor Dunbar’s Speech in the Caledonian Horticulty; 
+A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Bookselles* 
The ik Rin’ with 155 figures, price 10s, 6d, 
r y 
WIiITHE RING’ SYSTEMATIC 
ARRANGEMENT of BRITISH P anes, 
to the Linnean System, corrected and condense 
structions adapted for Persons commencing the deh 
and an Appendis t 


cri 
Natural M the Geuea 








ALGA&, including Descriptions of the D i 
Diatomacee. 
y A. H. HASSALL, F.L.S. M.R.C.S 

“We reluctantly take leave of the instructive od hh of Mr, 
Hassall, and in doing so recommend it as the best, and indeed 
only. aes oe co god to the study of this neglected portion of our 

ora, "— 

London : s “ftighley, 32, Fleet-street; and H. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-stree 

Just anne Nia Marshall & Co, cloth lettered, 6s, 6d. 
UAL of CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY ; 
= a fon to the Greek and Latin Poets, with a 
copious —“<: Index. 
y THOM AS SWINBURNE CARR, E 
Classical Master in King’s College, London; Sy ‘Author of the 
* Manual of Roman Antiquities,’ &e. 

“ This is a very able book ; well arranged, and well treated. So 
much information, packed up in so small a compass, we have rarely 
seen. It may be added that more of caution in the moral tone is 
used by Mr. Carr | than is usually displayed in Classical Dic- 
tionaries. ”— Specta 


mit a is published, inl vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, 
Fk T GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of 
ae 


Bowe » serangee as to require no previous acquaintance 








with the Gra 
By CHARLES. ‘WHITE, M.A. of Peter House Cambridge. 
“ The plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect ; it is easy 
and progressive. The present generation of students may well feel 
teful to such @ man as Mr. White, who has discovered a royal 
road to the attainment of a difficult language : —littledo they know 
the obstacles which ener d fathers had to encounter.”—Athenaum, 
Relf & Fletcher, C loak-lane. 
With Wena and Illustrations, price 5s. 
( RIGINAL PAPERS read before the SYRO- 
EGYPTIAN SOCIETY of London, Vol. 1, Part I. 
. Pharaoh and his Princes. By Isaac Cullimore, M.R.S.L. 
On the Obelisks of Ancient t Egypt. nin Dr. Ww. Holt yates, 
y 





3. On the Emperor Trajan’s 
Francis Ainsworth, F. Ras 
. On the ~ ens of *Horapolio Nions ty Samuel Sharpe, 





On the Nuins of Hevewetis. By J.8. ag ge M.G.S, of as 
3. On the Province of Hadhranaut. By W. Platé, L.L.D. 
. On the Wedge Insert eon recently discovered on the Upper 
Euphrates. ofessor Grotefe 
Madden % Malcolm, Teateahall: street. 


NSANITY.—The Lecrores or Dr. Cono.iy on 
the principal Forms of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
LANCET. They will be continued in that Journal until the 

Course is completed, The first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue Lancet was pene on Saturday, January the 3rd. 

Price 7d. ; stamped for free postage, 8d. 
by all Booksell 





and 


t 
to the thod. 
By Prefemor MACGILLIVIS AY. L.L.D. Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. 


This work comprises descri ie of all th 
and the Ferns which are found in the british Isleodee eet ras 
enable the young botanist to determine every species that may 
come in his way, without the assistance of others, 

2. Macgillivray’s Manual of Geology.  Seconj 
Edition, wit! ween om coloured Geological } 
British’ Islants. Price :e. ia Geological Map of ty 

“It forms the very y companion which the geologist 
can take with him in his rambles.”—Edinburgh W hen” 
Adam Scott (late Scott & Webster), Charterhouse-square 


BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY, 
POEMS and BALLADS, h Prose Introductions, @ 
scriptive of the Manners and Senacsitiens of the Scottish Hi 
_ er. By Mrs. D. OGILVY. Handsomely printed in 1 w 
ae 4to. with numerous illustrations by Dalzeil, from Drawings 
{‘lan, price 2ls, 

Me It is impossible. not to goon reading and reading. The bookis 
charming, in & word. Short as the extract perforce is, it wil 
serve to show the natural and pathetic sweetness, and the delicay 
—— quality, of this delightful writer.”— Morning Chronicle, 

Tuly poe! vetical and sweetly melancholy, or highly affecting 
wine” - aa Gazette. 
. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 


s, Price 7s. 6d. a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
YRICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
4 from the ITALIAN POETS; with Translations. 
By JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq. of Dougalston. 
“ A valuable and | delightful addition to our stores of translated 
literature.” —Athen 
A, & C, Black, Bainbursh 








een & Co. London. 


(THE THEOLOGIAN. ‘Wew Series), No, IIL 


CONTENTS ly ae Church m "the Deidianianb- Church of Enz 
land Frien ocieties—Intercommunion of the Russian ani 
English C hanes Dar Two Dangers—Historical Claims of th 
Church of England—Pastoral Instructions—Reviews—Notica- 
Miscellanies. 

London : W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 
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THE 1 LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA 
TION ; Established A,D, 1720.—The NEW a 
of this COMPOR ATION, whereby Life Assurances ma: 
under ten participating tables, may be HAD bya written OF pet: 
sonal application at their Offices, 7. Royal E xchange, Cornhill, and 
10, Regent-street ; or of any of their Agents in Great Britain sui 
Ireland. 
Fire Assurances on every description of property and Marine ig 
surances at the current Sreminten: of the 
JOHN L ti RENCE, Seoretary, 





Orders for THe Lancer are receive 
Newsmen. 
we. ohn Churchill, London. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 

{LEMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 

4 for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By GEORGE DUNB! AR. 
A.M., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 

Also, lately published, by same Author, 
ame Stereotype Editions of the followi ing i 

1. Exercises on the Greek Language. Part L, 
or Junior Students. 12mo. price 3s. 2nd edition, 

2. Exercises on the Greek Language. Part IT. 
8yo. price 6s, Sth edition. 

3. Greek Prosody, containing Rules for the Struc- 
ture of Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, “and Dactylic Verse. 8vo. 
“— ds, 

4. Menora, or Extracts from Greek Authors, with 
copious Notes, and a Greek and English Lexicon. 8vo. price 5a. 

5. Key to the Exercises on the Greek Language. 
Both Parts. 8vo. price 4s. 

6. An Attempt to ascertain the Positions of the 
Athenian Lines and the Syracusan Defences, as described by Thu- 
cydides, in Books VI, and VIL. of his History. Price 1s. 6d, 

7. An Inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of 

wit ~ 


the Greek and La 1 C 
the Sanskrit ‘and Goes 8yo. wnpentorns of 


8. A Greek-English and En English- Greek Lexicon ; 


with an Appendix explanatory of Scientific Terms. La 8vo. 
| 314. 6d in cloth ; or 344. in - calf. 5 e wihbecs 


The Greek-English Part separately. Price 22s. 
10. The English-Greek Part separately. Price 
The ‘above are the Class Books used at the High School and Uni- 
a ¢ of Edinburgh, and are in extensive use throughout Scot- 


nrg for Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; 
0. urgh ; and sold by 





10s. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICZ 
50, Regent-street, Landon. Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140.000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the —— 1 of the Office £1,520,00 


The Right nie ‘EARL GREY. 


Directors. 

The Ear! of Macclesfield. . Frederick Squire, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. R Te -sames Sherman, 
John Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life;-_ 

Without With | Without With 

Bonus Bonus. Bonus. nus. 





|For the whole Life, atan 


” For the whole Life,ataa 
_Annual Payment of 


Annual Payment of 
Bi 


45 
50 
55 





40 4 
- | 
| 


a 





Bonuses paid upon Policies = eine become Claims:—_ 
o. of 


| Potiey 





Sum paid. Pan 


No.of | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 
£. 

4,509 1 | 
1,604 7 0 
1,207 17 0 
7,706 6 0 


435 3 
492 1 
2,128 
3,085 


£. 

000 
3000 
700 
5,000 











biained opt 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained @ 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the princi 
towns of the United Kingdom : and at the head Office, 





ent-s' HN A. BEAUMONT, 
. Managing 
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BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
Aes King Williameatreet, City, Lond 
, AID iham-stree ‘ty, London. 
i, Waterloo place ovat subject to be litigated or disputed, 
t with ch the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
txce embers, to be specially convened on the occasion. 
te ‘Society i is established upon the most approved principles 
This wal system, po whole of the profits being divided 
mbers, combining security with profit, and 
eility of credit for half the premium for the 


REAT 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, ae, Waterloo- 
place, London, and 119, Princes-street, Edinburg 
Established 1839. | Subscribed Capital, One Million. 
Life Assurance, Annuities, Reversions, and Endowments. 
A union of the English and Scottish principles of assurance. 
A comprshoudse system of loan, in connexion with life 
d personal or other security. 
The assured of pertinepaty x two-thirds of the profits. 
TLE R WILLIAMS, Actuary and Secretary. 








and an extremely low rate of to 

5 y prefer assuring at first upon the non- partici- 

scale, with the option of becoming members any time 
poli Sas by paying the difference between the two rates. 


after 
Extract from the Tables fee an flit of 100/. for the whole 


~~ Mutual ‘Rates. \ Non-participating Profits. 
Half 
Credit. 


&. 8. d. 
0 9 
019 2 
1 410 
Liat 


for or example, 1,000/. may be assured at the age of 26, by 
the annual payment of 9l. 11s. 8d. for the first five years. 
Endowments and annuities granted, and assurances effected 
we garten residing in meet part of the kingdom, without 
A. R. S, Meneging Director, 
wear - Wateteosines” London. 





Annual | 


fonzel Premium. 


Age. | Premium a | Age. 











\HE os FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, Rotebliabed | at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. CA AL, 500, 
The attention oft opal ic is a, to the terms of this 
apaee oy for LIFE INSURANCES, ona to ye distinction which 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 
‘om the Table o iyemume 6 Insuring 
. | A FEMALE, ALE, iN TEMALE, 


Extract 
MAL 
Age Age 
next next 
birth- 
day. 
46 


| Whole Life Premiums. 


£ 


Whole Life Premiums. 


iy 


OT | 
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£31 
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RGUS = ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
aunt wered by special Act of Parliament. 
omas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, ean. 
hard E. ye pe ae i nd oo Es al, M.P. 
en, Esq. —4 ery, Esq. 
Pa Banbury, Esq. | Th Kell Esq. Ald. 
Rdward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. I Sen Pocock, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Plgsician_-Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, wie y 
Surgeon—W, Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- ace, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 
Persons assuring in this office have the benefit of the lowest 
oe of promion which is compatible with the safety of the 
which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; 
Sey have likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
wwrance fund of nearly a quarter of a million—and an annual 


income of upwards of 60,000/., arising from the issue of between 


> 


noual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Year. | For Seven Years. =“ Term. 
£0 " 8 £i int 
20 7 
H 0 21410 
41 i 19 10 
24 370 6 010 
oorbalt of the ‘‘whole-term" Premium may remain on 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 

for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
vatany time without notice. 

{on Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or 
aprovision for a family, where the least present outlay is 

rable, the varied Sua eopemcabandben ‘Tables of the Argus 
we found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before 2 
jclock, and Policies issued the same day. 
SDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors sand Agents 


LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
U PANY, Coustituted by Act of Parliament. 
. Established 1825 
dinburgh, 3, George-street ; London, 82, King William-street; 
Dublin, 66, Upper Sack ville-street. 


1 4 011 


His Grace the DUKE y BUce ‘LEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
epuly- Governo 


The Right Hon. - i alt of EL GIN ead KINCARDINE, 


ndon 
Cheinnan—GLORGE F TE EDERI RIC K ‘ounG . Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—MATTHEW FORSTER, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Ernest | James Segeenen, ae 
Bruce, William Haigh, Es 
SrJames Eyre. M.D. Edward Thos. Whitaker . Esq. 
Ata General Meeting of this onane Bey held on the th of 
» the third division of protits was declared, and the 
ous additions made to policies are shown in the following 


TABLE OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 





These 
Additions 
are the 
following 
per centages 


Sum in 
Policy 
and 
Bonus 
Addi- 
tions. 


| Total | 
Bonus 
Additions 


£. 8. 
600 0 | se per cent. 
562 10 56 56) per cent. 
0 
10 
0 
10 


on 
Sum Assured. 








| 
| 45 percent. 
| 41; per cent. 
0 f. | 374 per cent. 
10 3 | 334 per cent. 
| 


TT ELL 


| 0 30 percent. 
iu 26; per cent. 
0 | 6 224 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
lo + per cent. 


sseSSFE5=E= 


1037 

1025 

i 112 10 1; per cent. 

Mecomenble, & policy opened in 1825 for 1,000/., were it now 

bonus of eood pm, would. in addition to the sum assured, have 
Mi stead eta king the sum to be paid under the policy 


wane hare ae disputed nor compromised a claim. 
of the proceedings at the General Meeting, 
the Com, every information, can be obtained at the offices 
pany, or at the different agencies. 
2 By order tthe Want Resident Se 
; . esident Sec. 
King William-street, London, May 4, 1846 
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with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
and every ———_.' may be had at the Head Office in 


are tnd ever of the sats. a 4s York. 
» Actuary and Secretary, Yor! 
London Agent for os Life De Sion sisi 
Mr. GEO. BURBI INGE. 2, Moorgate-street, City. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
Est ee 1797. 


rector: 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. Pp | “A. Gordon. me mM. D. F.R.S. 
Robert Gurney Barclay Es ry Kirkman D. Hod n, Esq. 
William Cotton, | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. J. Petty Muspratt, Es 
William Davis, Esq. >. Hampden Turner. ksq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Emanuel Goodhart, Bia t ‘Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Joba Dav 








avis, Ksq. 
The Periodical Valuation of the [oticies Rag with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM w made after the 
3rd of July, 1847, when an Ay xd bd of the surplus 
premiums will be allotted to the Holder of every such Policy 
issued prior to that date. 

The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by this 
Company consists in the admission of every member to participate 
in the surplus be has assisted to create. 

The general Plan of the Office comprises all the real advan- 
tages of which the system of Life Assurance is susceptible. 
Insurances may be effected on the Return or Non-Keturn 
Systems. In either case, the Assured will be guaranteed from 

all liability of partnership, and will possess the most ample Securit 
arising from the large »ccumulations of the Company investe: 
in the Government Funds, and the unlimited responsibility of 
its Proprietar 

Prespecteess and every information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company 
appointed in every City and principal Teens in the Kingdom. 


CKER. Secretary. 
FINCA USTIC, VENET TA N, and other 
4 PATENT TIL ES. ‘and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINT & Co.'s W —aagigin No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge 





PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
N. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 

slabs. and tiles, for fire-places. &c. 


( LD PLATED GOODS” RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of wargont | Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered , ual t % 
SLKINGTON & CO., the eleetaee, request all goods for re- 
plating may be sent divect to their Establishments, as unprin- 
cipled persons are invading their patent neat. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 
} London. 


, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 

} EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Meights, Sizes, and Prices 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the seer in Lond on, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of 








ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas qac8 excellent Silver 
ver ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Jey. granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
___ 8% § Strand; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


J,RENCH and CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS. 
—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce, that 
in| consequence of the reduction in the tariff. they have com- 
pleted arrangements with the principa) manufacturers in Paris, 
for the constant supply of the various novelties in decorations, 
for which they stand unrivalled, and having just received the 
first consignment, respectfully invite an early inspection of the 
same. Their stock of China Paper-bangings, subject to the 
same great reduction of price, is now unusually complete. 


15, Parliament-street. 
TYHE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. — 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No 9. Coren, 
London, opposite the Bank. request the attention of purchasers 
to their stock of London-made PATENT LEVER WATCHES, 
which are manufactured by themselves in their own house. In 
silver cases, with the detached escapement and jewelled, the 
prices are four guineas and a half, six, and oient geneous each; 
or in gold cases, 10, 12, 14, and 16 guineas each he very large 
stock offered for selection includes every description. enabling 
hi customer to select that which is more particularly adapted to 
is own use. 


MEssrs. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, raged selecting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and taney stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 

c. is the very best that can be manu ‘actured. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may he selected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Kezptian Hall, Piceediliy, and 
122. Bishopsgate-street Within. lates for visite -cards en- 
ga for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2 essrs. 

arry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. ede’ 's Perfumery. 


N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of ‘the usual time. and incapable of injuring the finest 
Dap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleach 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by means of 
direet importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words From Metcalfe'’s” adopted 


by some houses. 
ETTSS PATENT BRANDY, exclusively 
used at Guy’s, St. George’s, St. Thomas’ a. thee Ww estminster, 
and otber Hospitals, and at the Manchester, Bristol, Brighton, 
and other Intirmaries, may be procured in every locality at 3s. 
per bottle, protected by the patent metallic capsule, embossed 
* Betts’s Patent Brand 7, Smithfield Bars.” Or at the Dis- 
tillery, their only cctabiahment. at 16s. per gallon, in bulk; or 
18s. in the capsuled bottles, in quantities not less than two 


gallons. 
= > TY r 
(THE POCKET APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 
enables persons to apply water so as to open the bowels, 
and thereby release themselves from the odious and injurious 
practice of drogging their stomachs with purgatives. aving 
been constructed by Dr. SCOTT for the convenience of ladies 
and invalids, it may be easily used by every individual. To be 
orocured only of Mr. Llewelyn, Surgeon, 36, Strand, the third 
ouse from Exeter Hall; where may be also obtained the 
Sonofers, that restore hearing, by producing any effect desired. 
Description sent free on receipt of two post stamps. 


wr OOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
‘ TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gentry — effectually removed in Youth, and laeies 3 and Gen. 
tlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELAS’ rig 
CHEST EXPANDER. which is light, simple, easily employed 
Saeaatie or invisibly, without ony oncomsfortable constraint 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYO 

40, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full particulars 
oo receiving a postage stamp. 


























or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & 
and Bedding 
ham- court-road. 


YATENT VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER. 
—CHARLES MACKINTOSH & Co. beg to inform the 
Public that they oon the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of 
the above Substance. he distinguishing properties of the 
Patent Valcanized India Rubber are, its uniform elasticity, in 
various temperatures; its not becoming hard on exposure to 
extreme cold, nor liable to injury by contact with heat. Its 
strength is greater than that of native caoutchouc; it is indis- 
soluble in essential oils ; it resists the effects of oil and grease in 
different degrees, according to the purposes for which it is 
— tured. 
Among the various useful applications of the Patent Vulcan- 
ized : ia Rubber, may be enumerate 

WASHERS or RINGS for joints in steam and water-pipes, and 
for aie for steam-engines ; by which labour is economized, 
and the joints more ig eye? made, than my —< other mode. 

ELA ASTIC BANDS, for holding together bundles of letters, 

apers, 

° In AitficuEs LJ Pan many + 2 a for welstooss-backs and 
trowsers, s wsers, brace-ends, garte’ 

In CA Lice’ PRIN: 1 ING. the substitute for blanket has been 
founds to produce a much finer impression than the woollen 
hitherto ome + wan Cp less pressure; hence a 
saving in power. an of lappir 

COVERS for derntshiog realloat (ip Fen of flannel), are perfect 
for their purpose; and as the India Rubber does’ not absorb 
welche, they can be easily cleansed, and no colour need be 


& SON, Festhan -ayecvere 
ite the Ohapel, Totten- 





ers, 196, 


“eU ‘EXIBL E_ HOSE for fire-engines, brewers’ purposes, gas, &c. 
b yi PRI ye Baad railway and other vans and carriages, and for 
uffers a 

CORR UGATED FELT, for placing betes the rails and the 
— on the sleepers, to ‘take-off the ultimate concussion, and 

— in wooden continuous sleepers the embedding of the 


Camb: treet, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, 
ridge-s' sa i loan . 





YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for inducing 

Wan eruberant growth of HAIR, and for imparting a es 
nent gloss, and a tendency to curl, REMAINS UNRIVALLED— eak- 
ness, Premature Greyuess, Relaxation, and tendenc ney to fall off, 
being entirely prevented by this ‘ incompara ble” 

Its purifying properties dispel all Scurf and Dangriff, and for 
Children it is especially recommended as forming the’ — ot 
a Beautiro, Heavof Hair, Asa mild stimulative, 
tive and preservative agent, ROWLAND'S MACASSAR. OIL 
has the exclusive Patronage of the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe, and with rank, fashion and discernment, 
supersedes all preparations of professedly similar im 

Being universally preferred, its consequent great demand ex- 
cites the cupidity of unprincipled Shop 
most spurious trash as “* Macassar Oil,’ 
tive on Purchasers to see cnet the words 

ROW LAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 
are engraved in ae lines on the Wrapper; aud on the back of 
the Wrapper near] times, containing 29,028 letters.—Price 
38. 64.—7s,—Fami , "Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 

Sold by the Propriotors, = ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garde n, Leake. and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

* * all other “ MACASSAR OIL Ss" are | fraudulent C ‘ounterfeits. 


UTLER: S COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of 
SARSAPARILLA, is the original of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations of the kind. A dessert-spounful of it, 
diluted with water, makes half a pint of the Compound Decoc- 
tion, of the same strength ant composition kd that ordered by 
the British Pharmacopeia: 

Prepared and sold i wnt bottles, 20s.; half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d. Butler & Harding, Coomiste, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Baul’ s, London; and may be obtained of 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ukewse of Davenport & Stedman, 
20, Waterloo-place, cuponte tt e, Fest Office, Edinburgh ; or, 


” "i No. <ile Droge. corner of St, Paul's, 


regpers. who vend the 
It is therefore impera- 
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On and after the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


AT 


TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. 








Tur Newspaper is the intellectual life of the Nineteenth Century—the great agent of modern Civilisation. Not to speak of the moral and political af 
guards which it affords, it places all, whatever their varieties of fortune and position, on a level as to information. By its means only, the small capitalist jj 
enabled to contend successfully against his wealthy rival for a knowledge of those changes which atiect supply and demand—and therefore prices. Without te 
daily Newspaper, a man and his family might be located as well in the back settlements of Canada as within ten miles of the great centre of European Civilig. 
tion. These facts are felt—the gain is understood—and the number and character of the Newspaper press of any country are an admitted test of the enterprise 
and intelligence of the people. It is remarkable, then, that more than a century since, there were eighteen papers published in London, daily or three times, 
week—while now there are only fifieen! though the population of to-day bears a ratio to that of the period in question of more than 3 to 1; and, by means 
the post and other facilities, the whole kingdom has been brought within the easy range, and under the direct influence, of the London press. In the single Ciy 
of New York, more daily papers are published than in all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. The circulation of papers in Paris exceeds that of Linda 
twenty-fold. How is this? Of a fact so startling, where lies the explanation ; what is the cause ?—PRIcE! 


That the public know the advantage of having a Daily Paper is manifest, from the thousands and tens of thousands who pay twopence for an hour's reading 
and threepence for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the causes which maintain the high price? First, the amount of capital required toh 
invested in a Newspaper speculation—with whose extent and proper application the man of business and the capitalist are for the most part unacquainted, Ne 
the various talent, knowledge, and experience which must combine to produce the important result. The number and greatness of the requirements have,i 
truth, occasioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly always commands its own price. Thus, whilst energy, enterprise, capital, and competiti 
have been doing good service in all other things, including literature in various branches, nothing has been attempted, in the direction indicated, for the politic 
social, and intellectual wants of three great nations ; and a Daily Paper still remains a costly luxury, in which only the wealthy can indulge. In Paris withi 
the last five years a reduction of one-half of their old price has been made in the most distinguished journals, with the result of increased efficiency, power, a 
interest. Any such attempt in London does not seem to have been thought of. 


The experiment is about to be tried of establishing a London Daily Newspaper, on the highest scale « 
completeness in all its departments, which shall look for support, not to comparatively few readers at a hig 
price, but to many at a low price. Its success depends upon the Public. In the first instance, however, it was necessary to prove that the 
jectors are capable of competing with the high-priced—that in energy and ability they are able to perform all that is required ; and of this the Public have 
had sufficient experience. THE DAILY NEWS appeared in January last, and no one has hinted a suspicion that it is inferior to its contemporaries ing 
respect. The time has now come when the proprietors are prepared to develope their plans ; whatever has hitherto attracted public favour to their ente 
will be continued and extended ; and, working in the Spirit of the Age, they will publish 


On the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS 


AT 
TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. 


The Paper will be of the same size as all other journals were within seven years ; it will be larger than many of the high-priced daily journals are no¥ 
and, in every particular of interest, it will contain as much information as the most successful amongst its contemporaries. But it will be expansive ; and doub 
sheets will be given whenever an important Debate, a pressure of News, or Advertisements, seems to require it. THE DAILY NEWS, THErerors, Wi 
CONTAIN EVERYTHING THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN OTHER JOURNALS; AND ALL ACCOUNTS OF MARKETS—ALL TRADE INFORMATION—WILL BE SO ARRANGED TH 
THE MERCHANT AND MAN OF BUSINESS SHALL FIND WHAT HE WANTS ALWAYS, AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, IN THE SAME PLACE, AND IN THE FEWEST POSS 
worDs. ‘THE MODERN NEWSPAPER HAS NOT REEN DEVISED AND PLANNED AS JUDGMENT MIGHT HAVE ORIGINALLY DIRECTED, BUT HAS GROWN UP UNDER 
CUMSTANCES WHICH IT COULD NOT CONTROL; AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW PAPER AFFORDS THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A REVISION, WHICH SHALL BFFE 
A SAVING OF THE READER'S TIME, AND PRESENT THE INFORMATION WHICH HE SEEKS IN A MORE SYSTEMATIC FORM. THE DAILY NEWS will be publi 
in time for the Morning Mails. 


Let us repeat the marking features of our scheme. Ist. We give to the reader, in what we hope will be an improved and m 
convenient form, all that he ean find in the most approved of our competitors ; enlarging always our surface to embrace whatever of unusual interest the tins 
may present. ‘The difference between them and us will be only in that host of Advertisements, which we too will be happy to give in an additional sheet whe 
ever the public shall supply us with the occasion. 2ndly. To the reader who now pays Fivepence for his paper, we offer the same thing at half the pnee;# 
to the man who hires his paper, a paper of his own at about the cost of the hire. It, then, only remains for the public to justify the experiment ; remember 
that their interest in the issue is no less than our own. 


Let him who would support us in the scasonable attempt, subscribe at once. Where even the reduced price is beyond his means, let him at once Jon ¥! 
a friend or neighbour in subscription. If, again, these friends can arrange with others in the country to receive the paper, by post, on the day of publication, 
half-price, the cost to cach, of the New Daily Paper, will be little more than one halfpenny. hoa 

Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the paper at Twopence-halfpenny, where payment is made in advance; the same proportionate allenanes ch 
other papers—something more than twenty-four per cent.--being allowed by the proprietors to the trade. When credit is given, it Is a matter brn 
arrangement, with which the proprietors haye nothing to do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold and so novel it is advisable to guard against possible in 
venience, the proprietors of THE DAILY NEWS will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward a post-office order payable to JosEr# 
Datty News Orrice, Whitefriars, London. 


For Turner Montns, 16s, 4d. Any longer period at the same rate. 


Let all who are interested in the success of this undertaking—and who is not ?—be active, and success is certain. 
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